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Twelve years ago the New—Cuurcu REVIEw was established as 
the successor of the Vew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
‘greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The Review has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
William H. Mayhew and H. Clinton Hay; with the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed and Samuel M. Warren as Advisory Committee. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the Review’s activity. 

A literary critic says: “This publication does the New-Church 
clergy and laity great credit ;’’ another says: “ The New-CHurRcH 
REVIEW is a quarterly journal which should prove vastly inter- 
esting and instructive to any reader, whatever his or her faith ;” 
another speaks of the “candor and ability” of our articles; and 
a fourth declares that “it is filled with the sweet liberality of this 
generous faith.” 

In entering upon its thirteenth year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 
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THE RESTFUL TEACHINGS OF THE NEW 
CHURCH. 


THE final end of all life is use, and the most exalted joy 
that can be felt is that which comes of being of use to 
others. But before the highest and best work can be done 
there must be some realization of states of inward rest. 
Hence one of the most tender and significant of all the 
Lord's invitations is, “ Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 

Restlessness comes through the presence of disorder. 
Disorderly feeling, disorderly thinking, disorderly living, dis- 
orderly bodily conditions even —are all against what is 
restful. Hence the removal of what is disorderly is a prime 
essential to the attainment of those restful states which are 
most favorable to the living of a quietly useful life. 

The teachings of the New Church bring rest to our minds 
by offering us genuine truth; that is, truth which commends 
itself to our rational perceptions as unquestionably true. 
Thus it becomes possible for us to have settled convictions, 
a settled faith. And still it is am expansive, progressive 
faith. Fora really progressive faith is a faith that is ever 
growing larger, fuller and more complete through a deeper 
grasp of the principles which enter into it. It starts with 
something definite and conclusive or it could not be restful. 
The miscalled progressive faith which has no clearly defined 
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point of departure, and which acknowledges no chart or 
compass, can afford no satisfying rest. It offers nothing 
sure, nothing stable, nothing to rest upon. The soul that - 
yearns for rest, as every soul does yearn, finds itself all at i 
sea under its influence, always drifting with no certain pros- ” 

pect of ever reaching a haven of true rest. 

The primary and priceless gift of the New Church to the 
world, therefore, is a restful faith, a faith that renders prog- 
ress possible and makes a life of useful and eternal activity, 
an end to which we may look with entire and unquestion- 
ing confidence. 

The teachings of this faith are familiar, and yet it may be 
useful for us very briefly to recall a few of their more gen- 
eral features viewing them especially in the light of their 
restfulness. 

And first come the truths now revealed to the world re- 
specting the Lord. 

In the closing chapters of the Apocalypse, which describe 
in terms of lucid symbolism the descent from God out of 
heaven of that body of truth called the New Jerusalem, we 
find it said: “ Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and He will dwell with them, and they shall be His people, 
and God Himself shall be with them, their God.” 

In this realistic picture the Father in heaven is seen as 
coming down to the plane of human life, as having a taber- 
nacle with men in which He may dwell with them as a 
Father with His children. And as these restful teachings 
unfold and explain the picture to us, while it is lifted up to 
the level of spiritual thought it loses nothing of its genuine 
realism. For we are enabled to see the Lord ever tenderly 
and wisely watching over men without violating their essen- 
tial freedom. We see Him always providing good where 
there is any openness to the reception of good ; we see Him 
permitting present and seeming evil whenever it can be 
made the instrument of blessing ; and we see Him permitting 
real evil when it must be permitted ; and thus, by the exer- 
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cise of a providence of permission as well as a providence of 
provision governing the universe by a wisdom that admits 
of no mistakes if the experiences of men be but viewed in 
the light of the beneficent’ purposes which the Lord seeks to 
realize. 

And when we crave yet more definite conceptions of this 
Father, when the Philip within us voices the deep yearnings 
of our hearts in the words, “ Show us the Father and it suf- 
ficeth us,’”” He who has already announced Himself to us 
as “the way, the truth, and the life,” gives the luminous and 
comprehensive reply, “ He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.” 

In Jesus Christ the Father stands before us as the soul 
of man stands forth to view in the body that clothes and 
reveals it. Entering into our humanity, in a way wonderful 
yet wholly rational, we behold the Divine Father living our 
life, bearing our infirmities, meeting our temptations in all 
their fulness, overcoming the hosts of evil whose presence 
imperilled the very integrity of the human race, and, in so 
doing, gradually putting off the infirm and earthly elements 
from the humanity which He had assumed by natural birth 
and bringing down into their place divine elements from 
within. Thus do we behold Him entering by little and little 
into the human He had taken from men, and at last making 
that human indeed divine — one with Himself, even as soul 
and body constitute one man. 

And so we are enabled to realize the truth that “the 
tabernacle of God is indeed with men.” In His divine 
humanity we may think of the Father in heaven as ever 
present, ever inviting us to come to Him, ever giving us the 
assurance, “If ye shall ask anything in My name / will do 
it,” ever announcing Himself as “the Alpha and the Omega, 
the Beginning and the Ending, the First and the Last.” 
The God whom we worship and in whom we trust becomes 
to us visible and comprehensible. As in our truly childlike 
states we bow before Him and say, “Our Father who art in 
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the heavens,” we may behold Him in inward vision as He 
appeared to His disciples at the transfiguration, “ His face 
shining as the sun and His garments white as the light.” 

And now oh perfect correlative of these restful truths 
respecting thé Lord, which the New Church brings to us 
and keeps ever before us, stand her teachings eee, 
ourselves — our own life and destiny. 

As the Lord is our Father, the source and the exemplifi- 
cation of every ideal conception of fatherhood, so are we 
created to become His children. For in no deeply real 
sense are we His children through natural birth. We are 
only His children in very truth so far as we choose to be 
such, so far as we freely accept and make room for the life 
that will inwardly re-create us into the image and likeness 
of the Lord. The Lord creates men from the impulse of 
the love that forms His inmost life. That love can be sat- 
isfied only when it has objects to whom it can be of use, 
upon whom it can bestow the blessings of its own life. 
Hence in the work of creation the Lord has constantly 
before Him the bringing of beings into existence who shall 
freely choose and live the life which He seeks to impart. 
Such re-created beings are angels, because the delight of 
their lives is to cooperate with the Father in heaven in the 
carrying out of His wise and loving purposes. And heaven 
is their ultimate and satisfying home, because in heaven 
they can be set wholly free from everything that stands in 
the way of their living, in all its fulness and perfection, the 
noble and exalted life of use which has become the life of 
their love. Such views as these give to our living a restful 
simplicity, the value of which cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. In their light this world at once assumes its 
true and unmistakable place as a world of preparation, and 
not a world of fruition. In its experiences we do not look 
for completeness, we do not look for permanence, we do not 
look for the full realization of those ideals of existence 
which we are taught and rationally shown must be insep- 
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arable from the life of a world that is designed truthfully to 
reflect the wise and loving purposes of the heavenly Father. 
We clearly grasp the fact that this world never was meant 
to be a finality. Positions here, experiences here, success 
here, homes here, are all seen to be but a means to the 
attainment of these things in their fulness and complete- 
ness and perfection, in a world that possesses every element 
essential to true, beautiful, and everlasting living. It is 
wholly true that in the wise and kindly providence of the 
Lord, the present world is never left out of consideration. 
Our prosperity and happiness here are always taken into 
account, and are never ruthlessly sacrificed; but these are 
steadily regarded as subordinate to the realization of an 
enduring happiness and an abiding prosperity. 

And so this world becomes to our view not a world of 
disappointments, of unrealized hopes and defeated purposes, 
but a seminary for the careful training and wise schooling 
of souls. Like the school of the child, it may be a happy 
place, the home of many joys and delights, but it looks to 
something else; and the true measure of its success must 
be found, not in the mere pleasure of the school life of 
to-day, but in the effectiveness of its preparation for the 
more real life which the season of pupilage has ever before 
it. Very clearly and beautifully is the relation between this 
life and the other, and this world and the world for which we 
are created, suggested to us in the divine words, “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” Seeking natural things 
with heavenly ends in view, conduces not only to spiritual 
prosperity, but to natural content and prosperity likewise. 
It makes life long by rendering it all eternal life. The life 
of the spiritual world is then seen as but a continuance of 
the life lived in this world. For it is a continuance of that 
restful, trustful acceptance of the place and the use which 
the Lord assigns us here, but in a world where it becomes 
outwardly and palpably true that “all these things shall be 
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added unto you.” They are added, because every external 
thing in the heavenly world delightfully harmonizes with the 
inward life, giving to it a complete and perfect setting. 
Thus, while these teachings cannot altogether free our 
living in this world from outward trials, cares, and anxieties, 
nor from heavy sorrows and painful disappointments, yet do 
they make it possible for, rest and peace to be at the heart 
of that living. Looking up, we may discern the Lord’s wise 
love ever brooding over our lives ; looking in, while we must 
sadly realize the presence of active evils which must be 
labored with and earnestly combatted, yet may we be 
strengthened and sustained in the conflict by the assuring 
words of the Lord, “In the world ye shall have tribulation, 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world,” and then, 
looking out, we cannot fail to recognize a providence of good 
encircling our lives and inviting our heartiest cooperation. 
And so the philosophy of genuine living becomes at once 
noble and beautiful, and yet profoundly simple. For while 
it is a philosophy comprehensive of all truth, a philosophy 
which can be studied through eternity and not exhausted, 
yet may we find it compassed into a single utterance of the 
Divine Word like this: “Trust in the Lord and do good, so 
shalt thou dwell in the land and verily thou shalt be fed.” 
And now we may briefly remind ourselves of the restful 
teachings which the New Church brings to us respecting 
the Lord’s Word. It is hardly necessary to refer to the 
unrest with respect to the sacred volume which at present 
pervades the Christian world. In the face of a seemingly 
scholarly criticism which deals with the books that compose 
the Word not only as human literature, but as literature of 
very uncertain origin, it must be regarded as a striking evi- 
dence of the real divinity of the Word that it continues to 
hold so large a place in the hearts and the worship of men. 
And still it is not a restful place. Leaving out all questions 
of validity, the shifting sands of mere literal interpretation 
cannot afford any very sound and certain basis for a stable 
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faith, We read in the Psalms: “If the foundations be de- 
stroyed, what can the righteousdo?” The righteous want 
to know what is right. And they want to know what is 
right thinking, as well as what is right doing, because the 
two belong together. And when the foundations of faith 
are being shaken and their very integrity threatened, then 
the sincere soul that looks to divine revelation for guidance 
becomes anxious and ill at ease. 

To these states of anxiety the New Church brings rest, 
because it lifts the volume of divine truth above the reach 
of human criticism. It presents ample and conclusive evi- 
dence that the Lord’s Word is just what this oft-repeated 
title would indicate — the word of the Lord to men, address- 
ing them as spiritual beings, and everywhere bringing to 
them lessons of eternal import. Hence the gentle rebuke 
of all mere earthy and naturalistic interpretations in the 
striking utterance of the Lord: “It is the spirit that giveth 
life; the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that I speak 
unto you they are spirit and they are life.” In this light all 
anxiety lest the foundations of divine revelation be swept 
away by disproving the authenticity of portions of the letter 
of the Word is forever removed. Whether the letter be 
more or less authentic as a mere record of natural facts, it 
may still be the trustworthy vehicle of the true, the spir- 
itual meaning. That is the meaning which it is the mission 
of the Sacred Scriptures to bring to us, and the meaning 
which is now disclosed to our view through the instrumen- 
tality of Swedenborg. As with the help afforded us in his 
Writings, we take home to our hearts the truth involved in 
the divine words, “In thy light shall we see light,” and as 
we enter the divinely taught petition, “Open thou mine 
eyes that I may behold wondrous things out of Thy law,” 
we come into an attitude which makes possible the reading 
and study of the sacred volume in something of the light of 
heaven, and we are able to realize that it is not a human 
book, but a Divine Book. In and through it we behold the 
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Lord coming, according to His promise, “in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory.” For the clouds of the 
letter of the Word drawn from the earthly minds and con- 
ceptions of men, must be permitted to conceal the heavenly 
truth, “the many things” which men could not yet “bear,” 
until by the unfolding of the spirit of truth its power and 
glory could be revealed. Thus, in the prophetic vision given 
at the transfiguration, when the Lord, the Word made flesh, 
appeared in His glory, and Moses and Elias with Him, we 
are told that “a bright cloud overshadowed them.” 

And so, to those who acknowledge the Lord in His 
coming in the Word made Spirit, the thick clouds of the let- 
ter of the sacred volume, which aforetime hid Him from 
view, become bright clouds, ever more fully revealing the 
power and glory of His living presence among men. Look- 
ing upon the Word as a divine book, accepting it and study- 
ing it as such, we find the mind withdrawn from the plane 
of anxious thought and research occupied by the critic of its 
letter into the inner sanctuary of truth, where we may hear 
the Lord speaking to our hearts, and to our intellects also, 
words that we cannot gainsay, because everything within us 
responds to their heaven-tending message. 

And now, having called to mind in simplest outline these 
restful teachings, let us consider very briefly, first, their 
inestimable value to us, and, second, the responsibility which 
their presence in our affections and thoughts devolves upon 
us. When the ancient Israelite, held captive in Babylon, 
turned in thought to his beloved Jerusalem, he exclaimed : — 


If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. 
If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth ; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy. 


And in uttering these words the pious Jew voiced, not 
merely his devotion to the city of his love and his pride, but 
he spoke words of deeper import than he was himself aware 
—words which the spiritual man, the true Israelite, may 
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always take upon his lips as expressive of the earnest feeling 
of his heart. 

To all who have come to grasp the restful teachings of 
the New Church with any degree of fulness, to all who have 
come to realize how comprehensive they are, how they touch 
our lives at every point, how, as we have seen, they ration- 
ally solve the otherwise difficult problems of our living and 
show.a deep-reaching and beneficent purpose running through 
all the experiences which are daily meeting us —to all such 
it becomes possible to reecho with full hearts the words, “ If 
I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 

Think for a moment what life would be without these 
truths; without the assured hopes which they set before us ; 
without the confident faith, which they make it possible for 
us to hold and cherish in a loving, wise, and thinkable heav- 
enly Father, a Father whose providence enters into every 


particular of our daily living ; without the wonderful knowl- — 


edge which they bring to us respecting the meaning and 
significance of the advancing stages of our life in this world 
— of infancy, with its fruitful innocence, of youth, with its 
noble ideals, of maturity, with its useful discipline, of old age, 
with its retrospects and its prospects both pointing to the 
renewal of a youth that need never be laid aside. Without 
these hopes, without these assurances, without the deep and 
comprehensive philosophy which makes life so grand, and 
noble, and beautiful a thing and yet the living of it so simple 
and plain, without all these —if, for a moment, we can con- 
ceive ourselves to be without them — how barren and mean- 
ingless would life seem! With truthful earnestness may we 
say, then :— 

If I forgot thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her skill. If 


I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; 
if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy. 


And, in all this, we cannot fail to discern the weighty 
truth that the New Jerusalem is a church which stands as 
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closely interconnected with the uses, interests, and activities 
of everyday living as the soul is interconnected with the 
body. It exists to link men with heaven by most palpably 
revealing to them the spirit that pervades the life of heaven, 
and by cooperating with them through fitting instrumentali- 
ties in the personal realization, reception, and establishment 
of that spirit in their hearts and lives. 

And so it follows, that the responsibility which the pos- 
session of the restful teachings of the New Church devolves 
upon us is by no means limited to efforts for their dissemi- 
nation. Important as we may regard such efforts they must 
always be viewed as subordinate to our endeavors to apply 
these teachings to the daily life. 

And restful truths mean restful lives. Not lives of sloth- 
ful or self-indulgent ease, not lives of careless indifference 
* to the well-being of those about us, but lives inspired by the 
restful assurance that if we are in the humble, earnest up- 
looking effort to do our part, the Lord, through His wise 
and loving providence, will do the rest just as fast and just 
as perfectly as it can be done under existing conditions. 
Nothing is more clearly and forcibly taught us in both the 
letter and the spirit of the Divine Word than the lesson that 
restless anxiety and solicitude are begotten of distrust of the 
Lord’s care; and that the effect of cherishing such anxiety 
and solicitude is to impair our ability to do the vital part of 
the work which the Divine Providence rests upon us. For 
it is one of the most practical and important of the restful 
truths which the New Church brings to us that we each have 
a vital part in what we may term the economy of the Divine 
Providence. That Providence does not go on wholly outside 
of our efforts. It requires our cooperation. In a very real 
sense we are a part of it. But, happily for us, we are a 
small part of it. And so our responsibility is relatively small. 

All this is set forth with striking clearness in that wonder- 
ful statement which Swedenberg gives us at the close of the 
work entitled the “ Doctrine of Life” : — 
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Christian charity with every one consists in doing faithfully what be- 
longs to his calling; for thus, if he shuns evils as sins, he does good 
every day, and is himself his own use im the general body; and so the 
common good is cared for, and the good of each one in particular. No 
other works are properly the works of charity; but they are its signs, or 
its benefactions, or what is due to others. 


In these golden sentences we have unfolded a truth which 
is yet to be more fully realized among us as lying close to 
the heart of the gospel of the New Dispensation. When 
viewed in rational light, what is here taught becomes self- 
evident. It can be seen, at a glance, that as far as Christian 
charity, or practical love of the neighbor, enters as a ruling 
spirit and purpose into the fulfilment of the duties of one’s 
calling, one’s special use or work in life, just so far is he 
contributing his part to the common good. Were each one 
doing this, the common good would be perfectly conserved. 
As the human body is sound and healthy when every organ 
is fulfilling its normal functions, just so is it with the bodies 
collective that are formed by communities of men. 

Hence this law has its complete and perfect exemplifica- 
tion in the heavens, where every one who loves to be useful 
finds his own place and by filling it becomes a vital part of 
the heavenly realm. The relation of every such one to the 
integrity of the entire heavens is luminously pictured in the 
Apocalypse where it is said, “Him that overcometh will I 
make a pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall go no 
more out.” 

The pillar, filling its place in the edifice adds to its strength 
and its beauty and so becomes an essential part of it. Thus 
he who fills a place peculiarly his own in the heavenly world 
becomes an essential part of that world — “he shall no more 
go out,” for the reason that he cannot be spared. 

I have spoken of the dissemination of the restful teachings 
of the New Church as subordinate to the application of 
them to life. But while this is true, it is quite certain that 
where these teachings are steadily and faithfully applied to 
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life, where they enter into, inspire, and guide men in the ful- 
filment of the duties of their callings and uses, the dissemi- 
nation of them will go on in the most effective way. Those 
whose lives are based upon them, and whose hearts rejoice 
in the knowledge of them, can hardly fail to speak of them 
to others as opportunity offers. It was a most significant 
as well as interesting result of the recent efforts of the 
trustees of the Rotch Fund to learn how the attention of 
prominent New-Church people was first called to the teachings 
of the church, that the reply of nearly one-half of those re- 
sponding was, “ Through the conversation of a friend.” In 
other words, as far as information could be obtained, nearly 
one-half of the effective missionary work of the New Church 
had been done by individual New-Churchmen. This does 
not necessarily imply any neglect or inefficiency on the part 
of pastors and professional missionaries. When attention 
has been directed to the teachings of the church and inter- 
est in them has been awakened, then the faithful pastor or 
the earnest missionary has his part to do. He is naturally 
looked to to foster this interest, to guide and instruct the 
open-minded inquirer, and to fulfil for him those other uses 
which belong to the especial function of the ministry. 

But this testimony does go to show that the incidental 
missionary work done by earnest laymen in unobtrusive 
ways — by a wise and fitting word dropped here and there 
at the right time, by an occasional heart-to-heart talk when 
the way is plainly opened for such a talk, and by the use of 
the many opportunities which are sure to come to those who 
await them—that work of this kind is of the greatest 
weight and value. It is a work, moreover, that the layman 
often can do more effectively than the minister, because he © 
can do it incidentally and informally. 

And then, closely allied with this, is the apparently silent 
work of the life, the life that is in the earnest effort to carry 
these restful teachings into the daily thought and the daily 
activities by shunning, as sins against the Lord, whatever is 
opposed to their quieting influence. 
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Nothing can be more distasteful to one who is in the en- 
deavor to live according to these truths than the suggestion 
that his life will thus become “exemplary.” For at the 
very heart of the restful teachings of the New Church lies 
the fact that, “There is none good but one, that is God.” 
There is but one exemplary life to which we can look, and 
that is the life of Him who says, “I am the light of the 
world: he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have light of life.” 

But, as these words imply, a guiding light does go forth 
from human lives when they are lived from the Lord with a 
full recognition of the truth that their good works are His 
and not their own. This is very clearly set forth in the 
Sermon on the Mount, when the Lord says to those who 
are in the effort to follow Him by keeping His Command- 
ments and realizing the blessings that result from such 
obedience : — 


Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be 
hid. Neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick: and it giveth light unto all that are in the house. In like 
manner let your light shine before men; that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father who is in heaven. 


When the life is thus lived, and the good works involved 
in living it are quietly and sincerely done with the view of 
glorifying the Father in heaven, then not only will these 
works be seen, but their influence will be felt likewise. 
Such lives will not merely proclaim these truths, but they 
will tend to bring men into affirmative states toward their 
reception. 

There is, at the present time, a strong and somewhat 
urgent feeling manifest among us that the restful teachings 
of the New Church should be better known to the world at 
large, and that more earnest efforts should be put forth to 
spread the knowledge of them. It is good that there should 
be such a feeling. The strong desire to pass on the truth 
to others is, itself, a practical recognition of its inestimable 
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value. And the efforts being made to find new and more 
effective ways of giving these truths to the world is likely 
to deepen our own interest in them and strengthen our love — 
for them. 

But in the midst of these efforts, let us not lose sight of 
a truth that is clearly and forcibly set before us in the 
familiar prophecy found in Isaiah, which tells us what 
“shall come to pass in the last days.”” We there read :— 


And many people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and He will 
teach us of His ways, and we will walk in His paths: for out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 


We are here told that these restful teachings are to go 
forth from the church. “Out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.”’ But while 
these truths are to go forth from the church, it does not fol- 
low that the church is simply a missionary organization. It 
has a larger and altogether prior function which inheres in 
its very nature. | 

Would we clearly see what that nature is, would we see it 
revealed in all its fulness and beauty, we have but to turn 
again to the closing chapters of the Apocalypse and read 
these words: “And I John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband.” 

The church seen as a bride suggests to us at once her 
first and true function. It is motherhood and all that goes 
with motherhood. The church as/the bride, the Lamb’s 
wife, is the church as the nel mother. And so her 
crowning mission is to provide a $piritual home for her chil- 
dren —a restful home where they may be fed and nurtured 
and brought into fuller acquaintance and closer touch with 
the bridegroom, the heavenly Father, as He is revealed to 
us in His divine humanity. 

Read in this light how tenderly and fittingly do the words 
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fall upon our ears that follow the account of the descent of 
the new Jerusalem prepared as a bride : — 


Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell with 
them, and they shall be His people, and God Himself shall be with them, 
their God. And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain: for the former things are passed away. 


It is through the church that the Lord fulfils these 
blessed ministries, these motherly ministries. They are 
ministries which those who are brought into the church, as 
well as those who are brought up in the church, long to 
have performed and need to have performed. All who 
heartily receive the restful teachings of the New Church 
through missionary effort, are sure to turn to the church 
and crave the burden of her motherly offices. And to them 
we should be able to say as we point to the homes of her 
helpful ministries : “ Look upon Zion, the city of our solemni- 
ties. Thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a 
tabernacle that shall not be taken down.” 


H. MAYHEw. 
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THE ATMOSPHERES AS THE MEANS OF 
CREATION. 


Every one has a general idea of the air we breathe. It 
is called the atmosphere, or vapor-sphere, because it sur- 
rounds the earth. We recognize it in motion as wind, in 
all its variations from gentle zephyrs and balmy breezes, 
through swifter motions in the form of gales and storms, 
up to the cyclonic disturbances of tornado and typhoon, 
when, in irresistible violence it spreads destruction in its 
path, marking the earth with ruin and the sea with wrecks. 
As a beneficent agent it fills the earth with beauty and 
delight. Man, animals, and plants thrive in its blessings. 
It bears on its wings the summer clouds that temper the 
consuming heat of the sun to fruitful warmth, and shed the 
rain upon the teeming soil; or it darkens over with black 
clouds that rend the sky with lightning and its thunders. 
In fine, we see its mighty forces for good or ill; and yet, 
withal, we speak of “trifles light as air.” It thus becomes 
a representative of nature’s forces to our minds; whether 
we belong to the shallow and ignorant class, or be esteemed 
as learned philosophers, or scientists deeply wise in nature’s 
mysteries. 

Scientists and philosophers, investigating the physical 
nature of air and its connection with various natural phe- 
nomena, have perceived that it is not the only atmosphere 
beneath the sun; but that, as Swedenborg long ago de- 
monstrated, a more interior one, having special activities, 
exists. Very little, however, is known in regard to its con- 
stitution and character; but its effects in light, electricity, 
and magnetism have been much exploited in recent times ; 
and in our daily lives we are face to face with the results on 
every side. 
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It is called ether to distinguish it from air, and is recog- 
nized as the medium by which the solar heat and light are 
transmitted to the earth. The distinction is not, however, 
modern ; for philosophers in still more distant ages, prior to 
Swedenborg, have spoken of the ether and its luminiferous 
powers ; as well also of a third, of more interior and far- 
reaching forces which they termed the aura; an idea which 
is perceived to-day by scientists as probable, though it is 
scarcely considered as a demonstrated fact. Further on we 
shall return to these natural atmospheres, and their rela- 
tions and uses; but before doing so it will be necessary to 
follow them back to their spiritual origin and endeavor to 
see something of the creative series of that “vast chain of 
being which from God began.” 

Postulating, first, an infinitely wise Creator and a finite 
creation from Him, we must be certain that as infinite and 
finite are altogether incomparable and incommensurable, 
being on totally different planes, and that as continuity 
between them is impossible, for no change could finite the 
infinite and no multiplication of finites could produce infin- 
ity ; therefore though the origin of all substances and mat- 
ters is from the Divine, they are deprived of all the divinity 
in itself, being the ends and terms of atmospheres whose 
heat has ended in cold, their light in darkness, and their 
activity in inertia; but which still have brought with them, 
by continuation from the substance of the spiritual sun, 
that which was there from the Divine. 

The doctrine of discrete degrees has been so frequently 
illustrated in these pages that to most readers explanation 
is unnecessary; but as the REviEw is not intended solely 
for experts it may be permitted, concisely, to elucidate it for 
the sake of the less experienced. 

In all creation there are two kinds of degrees, termed 
discrete and continuous. The former are separate and dis- 
tinct from each other, yet correspondent and necessary in 
their series ; and though always in a sequence of three — 
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when they are said to be in successive order — they coexist 
finally in what is called simultaneous order. Thus end, 
cause, and effect are each one and individual in their succes- 
sion; yet, finally, the first two coexist simultaneously in the 
third, in which they are completed. The end, which is of 
the will, must precede the cause, which is provided by the 
understanding ; and the effect will embody that end, ma- 
king the successive order simultaneous. If the correspond- 
ence is incomplete, so that the means provided are inade- 
quate, no effect will result; in which case the previous 
degrees will be dissipated and wasted. With man incom- 
pleteness and failure predominate. With God, on the con- 
trary, infinite Love acting with infinite Wisdom invariably 
complete themselves in the effect ; hence the perfection of 
the universe in every particular. 

Discrete degrees relate to height and depth, and reach 
from God to nature in multitudinous series. Continuous 
degrees belong to length and breadth, being merely varia- 
tions on each separate plane and no others. These latter 
succeed each other from the centre to the circumference, 
decreasing as light does from flame; but discrete degrees 
proceed from interiors to exteriors, or from inmosts to out- 
mosts, and are distinct as are the inmost things of a seed 
relatively to its exteriors. The three general heavens 
which are discreted as degrees of height are each made as 
it were infinite in their degree by the innumerable planes of 
the societies which compose them; which also descend in 
discrete degrees from the inmost or highest to the outmost 
or lowest, but spread out on each plane in continuous de- 
grees decreasing from the centre to the circumference with 
every diversity of similar perfections. 

From what has been said it may appear that creation was 
not, as sometimes has been thought, a work of six temporal 
days, springing into existence on the fiat of the Creator 
verbally expressed. Science was able to discover this error 
in the face of the superstitious ignorance which read into 
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the divine allegory with which the Word of God commences, 
its merest literal sense ; while the scientist, equally ignorant 
as regarded the Word, rejected it as the rhapsody of an an- 
cient writer recording old traditions. 

God, being order itself, created all things in a perfectly 
orderly series. To do this it was necessary for Him to mod- 
ify His power and glory by finiting them from Himself to 
the various degrees required. To this end He produced 
from Himself the sun of the spiritual world, and from that 
created the universe and all things therein. This sun is 
produced from the divine love and wisdom, which are sub- 
stance and form in themselves; and through this the Divine 
proceeds. This is the sun of heaven; and is the surround- 
ing sphere from the Lord, but is not the Lord Himself. It 
is like the sphere of affections and thoughts encompassing 
every angel and man, which, though proceeding from him- 
self, is not himself. The things which thus constitute the 
sun of heaven are therefore from the Lord; but not being 
the Lord Himself, they are not life in itself. 

But in endeavoring to acquire even the least comprehen- 
sion of the course of creation it is necessary to denude our 
ideas .of thought of the things of space and time, which 
only enter into the question when considering natural mat- 
ters, and even then do not belong to the interior sequences 
of end, cause, and effect, in and by which they are produced. 
For the creation of the universe is not effected from space 
to space, and from time to time, and so progressively and 
successively ; but from eternity and infinity ; and by eter- 
nity is not meant an eternity of time, nor by infinity an 
infinity of space, for such things are non-existent ; but it is 
an eternity not of time, and an infinity not of space, both 
of which are divine. 

Outside the spiritual sun, the divine of love, of wisdom, 
and of use appear as heat, light, and atmosphere. These 
three infinite degrees are in the Lord, and, indeed are the 
Lord ; and as He is everywhere, being omnipresent, yet can- 
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not show or communicate His presence to any angel or man 
as He is in Himself, and in His own sun, He presents Him- 
self by such things as can be received. Thus His love is 
manifested as heat, His wisdom as light, and His use by 
the atmospheres. The reason of this is because the atmos- 
phere is the containant of heat and light, as use is the con- 
tainant of love and wisdom. The light and heat which 
proceeds from the divine sun, cannot proceed in nothing or 
in a vacuum, but in some containant which is their sub- 
ject. Such is the atmosphere that surrounds the sun, which 
receives it and conveys it to the heavens where angels dwell, 
and thence to the world where men dwell; thus bearing 
the presence of the Lord everywhere. 

The divine sun is the one only substance from which all 
things in heaven and earth are and exist; and as the Divine 
is not in space, and is the same in the greatest as in the 
least, so in like manner is it with that sun which is the first 
proceeding from the Lord. This one and only substance 
proceeds by means of the atmospheres, according to con- 
tinuous degrees, and at the same time according to discrete 
degrees ; and thus presents the endless variety of all things 
in the created universe. Therefore there is nothing that 
can exist except through the sun of heaven from the Lord. 

But creation is only possible by means of two suns; the 
first being the spiritual one, above mentioned, which is the 
Lord’s divine sphere, as first proceeding ; the other its nat- 
ural representative in the external universe of space and 
time. The natural sun was the first thing created in the 
plane of nature, being produced from the series of spiritual 
atmospheres descending from the spiritual sun, whose forces 
of intense activity were, by discrete degrees, modified, and 
by continuous degrees extended throughout the universe. 
The centres in which these forces are concentrated, and 
from which by means of the natural atmospheres they pro- 
duce their effects in creation, are the innumerable multiplic- 
ity of stars profusely scattered by the Almighty hand in the 
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vast unfathomable depths of the dark blue sky. There they 
glow and sparkle to the child’s rapture of delight; yet 
claim from astronomers and philosophers unceasing study, 
and ever growing wonder and amazement. 

The sun controlling the system of planets which circle 
round it in majestic grandeur, and of which our earth is one, 
is a sample of the rest; and from our study of its mighty 
forces it may be possible to form some idea of them and 
theirs. Not that there can be two suns or systems identi- 
cally duplicated, any more than there can be two leaves in a 
forest that are not differentiated from each other. Each 
planet and satellite in our solar group is an integral part of 
the system to which it belongs; having its own special char- 
acteristics as to inhabitants, times, and seasons, fauna and 
flora, which fit it for its place in the general scheme; but, 
whatever the variety, each system will, in like manner, serve 
its special purpose in the universe. Nevertheless we shall 
not err in taking the sun which regulates our solar system 
to elucidate principles common to all. 

Having thus, to a certain extent, established the general 
idea of the order in which the Lord operates in creation by 
the descending series of atmospheres, spiritual and natural, 
we may find it easier to examine the question first on the 
natural plane, and then to work upwards from scientific 
data, within the range of natural intelligence, to the Infinite 
Lord of all in His first creative sphere, the divine sun of 
the universe. 

The sun is the natural origin of the system of planets 
and satellites which rotate about it, as well as of all the 
forces by which the whole is sustained and controlled. 
These forces are developed in the natural atmospheres, 
which represent in their natural form and use, the spiritual 
atmospheres projected by the sun of heaven. That most 
nearly allied to the sun itself, and most universal in its 
action and influence, is the aura; from this as a medium the 
next lower degree, the ether, is produced, in and by which it 
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operates to continue its activities in the lower degree ; the 
third, the air, is the product of the action of the two former 
| ones ; and, as their ultimate effect, embodies, for the pur- 
poses of natural creation and the uses of mankind while on 
earth, the action of both finally modified to suit the purposes 
required. For without the interposition and constitution of 
| the aerial atmosphere the aura and ether would be virtually 
| destructive instead of constructive; rather, indeed, non-ex- 
istent, as they would be an end and cause incapable of exist- 
| ing in an effect. 
| This third atmosphere, the lowest of the three, is that 
| most familiarly known to us by our senses, which inform us . 
| of the forces it exerts though the agent itself is invisible. 
! Our lungs constantly inhale and exhale it, waking or sleep- 
ing, sensibly or insensibly. Only while it is in free and con- 
} stant interfluence, into and out of the lungs, do we main- 
| tain the sense of existence. Life may be, for a time, con- 
a | tinued without breathing, as in swoons or drowning, but 
only in a state of insensibility until it is renewed, unless 
purposely suspended as when diving. The air is more 
densely material than the ether and aura, but less so than 
the still denser material, water, which in and by itself forms 
|) a subordinate trine; for it exists naturally in the three 
| states of gaseous, fluid, and solid, while air is only known to 

: us ordinarily in the permanently gaseous form. — 

| Water in its gaseous form as vapor, is a permanent, 
! though variable and necessary, ingredient in the atmosphere, 
but not a constituent of the air itself. It is held in solu- 
tion, the amount depending on the temperature; and is 
mainly derived from the vast surfaces of the ocean, the’ 
rivers, streams, and lakes; the earth moistened by rain and 
snow, even the icy solitudes of the polar regions and 
mountain summits are incessantly contributing their quota. 
The vapor in its state of solution causes the cerulean blue 
of the sky ; or, as minute icy spiculz in the higher regions 
of the air, appears in the form of the delicate cirrus, far 
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above the reach of the most venturous aeronaut. Below 
we see it as the cumulus or nimbus clouds and the denser 
fogs nearer the surface of the earth. In all its multiplicity 
of changes it varies the atmosphere to the sight, and tem- 
pers the message of heat to the sense; or envelops the 
world in rain and storm and darkness. 

By its pressure of about fifteen pounds per square inch 
the air supports and strengthens things; but its destructive 
effect would be inevitable on living beings without a recip- 
rocal reaction from within their structure by the elasticity, 
probably of the ether, which from its extreme subtilty has 
free passage into the minutest fibres of the body, which it 
thus protects and maintains in its power for use. Although 
invisible to the eye, it is the bearer of the vibrations of sound 
to the ear, which is formed for their reception, thus provi- 
ding the means of social intercourse by speech and the de- 
lights of music. It is full of wonderful powers for use; 
and in investigating their variety, the mind is overwhelmed 
by its myriad marvels. 

It is found by the chemist to be constituted of two so- 
called elements — nitrogen and oxygen —which are sup- 
posed to be simply in a state of mixture, not of combina- 
tion. But, whatever be the character of their union, it is at 
least remarkable that their relative proportion is invariable ; 
a circumstance that involves something independent of acci- 
dent in their mutual combination. For while they can be 
mechanically mixed in any proportion in the laboratory, yet 
in the great ocean of air that surrounds the earth there is a 
constant and invariable proportion maintained between 
them. There is also a minute quantity of carbonic acid ; be- 
sides the aqueous vapor already mentioned. In the theory 
that the two gases are only adjoined, not conjoined, it is 
supposed that nitrogen merely serves to dilute the activities 
of oxygen, not altering their special effects, only reducing 
them to a suitable strength; but nature’s proportions do 
not vary, though the two gases can be mixed in any pro- 
portion as spirits and water can. 
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When these two gases are chemically combined the pro- 
portions, in each case, are also invariable; and new sub- 
stances are formed, having the qualities of neither constitu- 
ent, and special characters of their own. All are more or 
less poisonous, some extremely corrosive ; and other deriva- 
tive compounds form the basis of gunpowder and other ex- 
plosives. The least dangerous is the nearest in constitution 
to air — nitrous oxide — known as laughing gas, and used as 
an anesthetic. 

We thus, in a very general manner, see that the lowest of 
the three atmospheres operates with vast and various powers . 
that there is nothing in the three kingdoms of nature but 
depends upon its action in some way or other; and yet, in 
comparison with the other two atmospheres, it is a heavy, 
inert, material substance. It does not move of itself, as 
wind, and when in motion it could not stop, but by means 
of impulses from the more interior ether and aura. Its 
weight, due to the gravitating forces of the aura, when dis- 
turbed and expanded by the heat borne by the ether, causes 
changes of atmospheric level; and the wind thereby pro- 
duced stirs up the mighty waves of the sea, which is still 
more inert, by which huge ships are wrecked and sunk ; the 
contour of our shores is altered by erosion here, and ac- 
cumulation there ; all by forces of the water excited by the 
air, which of itself could not have effected these changes. 
The ocean is also continually rising and falling as its tides 
follow the attraction of the sun and moon, under the in- 
fluence of the daily rotation of the‘earth on its axis; all 
due to the forces of the aura. These changes of level, 
operating against the varying outline of the shores that hem 
them in, induce tidal currents which are continually chan- 
ging the contour of the land, more effectually than even the 
storms, because more persistent and constant in their ac- 
tion. 

Thus we can perceive that the air, having weight and 
inertia, is more evidently material than the two superior nat- 
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ural atmospheres, which evade all attempts to treat them as 
matter. We cannot isolate them, weigh, analyze, liquefy, or 
solidify them, as we can air and other gases; in fact we 
seem to find evidence of their being natural forces only, act- 
ing upon inferior substances and matters as intermediate 
agencies between the spiritual atmospheres which accom- 
pany and vitalize them and the matter they influence. Yet 
they are evidently, in themselves, material originating, and 
constantly emitted from the sun which is the proximate 
source of all matter, and incapable of producing anything 
else. 

It is, in fact, pure fire— not merely something on fire, 
consuming as it burns — being indeed a vast centre of in- 
conceivable, incomprehensible natural forces; whose stupen- 
dous activities are caused and sustained by the influx of 
Spiritual] forces brought down, from the sun of heaven, to 
the degree suited for the purpose of its creation and main- 
tenance, as the means by which the universe of material 
nature was to be produced. This sun, being pure fire, is in 
itself dead, and of itself incapable of producing even the 
deadest and most inert forms of matter, or of exercising any 
of the forces by which the solar system was created and is 
‘continually sustained. But the conjoined spiritual atmos- 
pheres are, by virtue of derivation from the Divine sun, 
living ; not indeed in the degree of those nearest that sun, 
but in a lower degree modulated to their specific uses. 
These make the dead sun appear to live ; exciting its fires 
to the production of its atmospheres; and vitalizing its 
forces in each degree to the exercise of their special func- 
tions. 

But creation does not exist in the highest degrees first 
and continue by a course of degradation to the lowest. It 
requires first that all shall be prepared to the uttermost de- 
gree on a foundation of ultimate inert matter; and on that 
it builds, with regradation ever upwards ; until, like a palace 
rising from its base upon the rocks, with ever-increasing 
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beauty and grandeur as if advances, it is roofed with glory 
in the heavens, furnished with every brilliance of form and 
color, and fitted for the Creator’s throne and footstool. 

We have now sketched, in general terms, the course of 
creation, and shown that every sequence is a consequence ; 
each effect becoming in turn the cause of the next; the 
whole being connected from first to last inevitably and per- 
fectly. The Creator is not a mere, blind, primal force,. 
acting fortuitously without intention or discretion, but a 
Divine Man, a Being of Infinite Love and Wisdom, and, 
consequently, Infinite Power. These are not vague, ethereal 
qualities unconnected with a subject in which they exist, or 
they would be mere vain imaginary phantoms. The powers. 
of the will and understanding of man can only exist in the 
human form and cannot be thought of as entities except in 
that form, either in this world or the next; and it is utterly 
impossible for any reflecting human being, knowing this, not. 
to think of God as in a divine human form, from which 
alone His own humanity is derived. This idea is an instinct 
with mankind, universally existent ; and even the atheist. 
in denying God cannot think of Him in other form than 
human. 

But we have, in the New Church, an absolute certainty 
on this matter in the grand fact of the incarnation, when 
Jehovah bowed the heavens and came down to this earth to 
save mankind throughout the universe. When He thus 
came He could take no other form, for it was His own; but 
in order to meet man in his lowest state of degraded human- 
ity, He assumed the corporeal degree in the womb of a vir- 
gin of the tribe of Judah; and, together with this natural 
body, all the hereditary tendencies to evil of the worst race 
on this or any other earth. But from the divine within, He 
gradually put off the evil form “more marred than any 
man,” rejecting it entirely; building up in its place the 
Divine Humanity, as seen on the mount of transfiguration. 
In this divine human form He is our Father in the heav- 
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ens; the divine sun from and by whom were all things 
made that were made. 

Just such a series as we have described, indicates some- 
what of the course of the incarnation ; for on all His glory 
He had to put a covering, and by infinite discrete degrees of 
descent, He adapted Himself to the lowest states of the 
creatures of His love and thus redeemed them. No degrees 
of continuity could have effected this vast span of being; 
for that which is continuous, being on the same plane in all 
its degrees, would have been divine throughout and man- 
kind would have been destroyed on the least approach ; for 
the Divine and Infinite can have no degrees, and are the 
same from eternity. 

Hence then in creation the Lord acts by discrete de- 
grees. First by the sun of heaven, the infinite sphere from 
Himself, out of Himself, but not Himself. But just as the 
natural sun, taken as the external medium by which the 
Lord operates, cannot create directly, or immediately from 
itself, but only by the further suitable means provided in 
the atmospheres, so, also, the divine sun is modified by dis- 
crete degrees, in which the intensity of the divine love is 
veiled, or made latent. Therefore we read that its ardency 
is tempered in the first instance by two media, appearing 
like radiant belts around the sun, to which, possibly, the 
corona observed during eclipses, and the zodiacal light some- 
times seen after sunset, may correspond. 

These belts are, however, still too full of the Divine En- 
ergy to be receivable even by those angels of His presence 
who, being in the highest degree of innocence, do always 
behold the Lord’s face. To these is suited the first atmos- 
phere, the celestial aura, which comes as the next emanation, 
to which the natural aura corresponds; for celestial love 
binds the whole spiritual universe together, as gravity does 
the natural; and is also the first medium of the divine heat, 
as the natural aura is of our solar fire. 

The next lower degree is the spiritual ether, the bearer 
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of the light of divine truth, more specially suited to the 
angels of the spiritual heaven, and represented here by 
the luminiferous ether, the second of the solar atmospheres. 
The third spiritual atmosphere is the equivalent of our ordi- 
nary air and belongs to the first or natural heaven. 

These constitute the spiritual series above the sphere of 
the natural sun, and by their means that sun is created, 
There is, however, a further series of spiritual atmospheres in 
the natural degree. These enter into the three derived from 
our sun; making them effective in the natural creation ; 
causing the things of nature to live and grow in their de- 
grees, and infilling them with the specific qualities suited 
to their various uses, supplying, in fact, the soul which our 
sun clothes with a body. For the sun is in no sense liv- 
ing ; and cannot, therefore, communicate life to the least 
thing. All the marvellous activities by,which its fire is per- 
petually maintained, and its atmospheres produced and actu- 
ated, are effects of the adapted spiritual atmospheres, which 
eternally receive their life in their degree by devolution 
from the divine sun of heaven. But these could not act 
directly and immediately in the production of natural crea- 
tion, the sun being necessary as a subsidiary and auxiliary 
medium, from which come the substances or matters which 
embody the living spiritual activities which thus come into 
existence. | 

The natural sun was therefore the first thing formed in 
the natural creation, and in it were supplied, in their first 
condition of natural forces, all that was necessary to the 
production of everything in and on the earth. In it, the 
activities and powers, so far entirely spiritual, were as a first 
step ultimated, in a tremendous convergence of innumera- 
ble incipient vortices of mighty forces, vitalized by concom- 
itant spiritual power by which they will be maintained to 
eternity. These vortical origins of material substances 
have recently cqmpelled the attention of scientists as proba- 
ble ; the discovery of radium, and resulting investigations 
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on other substances having prepared them in some degree 
for the advance. Besides which the study and applications 
of electricity prove suggestive of conditions never before 
conceived. 

That the intense activities of the spiritual atmospheres as 
first emanating from the spiritual sun, and moderated in 
their descent, were activities of spiritual substance, cannot 
be doubted ; but when, in the creation of the sun, the activi- 
ties were started on the material plane they were resolved 
into the vortical motion of a finite natural point, which in 
its multiples, as there agglomerated, was immeasurably too 
active to exist in earthly forms and substances on which to 
build the natural creation from matter up to man. Hence 
the solar emanations of the atmospheres were produced, by 
whose intermediate agency, vitalized as before mentioned, 
nature came ultimately into being. The various planets, in 
their several orbits, had been formed and rotated in the 
grand vortex of the central sun; and by slow degrees, being 
now separated from the fire of the solar mass from which 
they had been formed, they cooled sufficiently for creative 
action. 

To trace, however briefly, the courses of geological forma- 
tion, and the sequences of life of plant, animal, and man, 
would be outside the subject of this paper; but a brief 
glance is necessary, in conclusion, of the atmospheric series, 
and their mode of operation in preparing the earth for 
human habitation. 

The aura is the first atmosphere by which the activities 
of the sun are put forth and exerted, and the successive 
atmospheres produced. This, with its intense and multitu- 
dinous solar forces, seems to enclose and regulate the en- 
tire planetary system ; holding all in their courses, and 
maintaining their vortical rotations of which it was the 
original effective cause. From it exists that natural and 
universal bond of gravity, which influences, unchangeably, 
all matter with an equal force on equal masses. It is uni- 
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versal in its operation, causing matter to possess reciprocal 
attraction by which the planets are not only pulled to the 
sun; but the sun itself, is also, proportionately drawn 
towards them. By the vortical motions it engendered it 
has established a counteracting force, which by its centrifu- 
gal tendency antagonizes the centripetal force of gravity ; 
so that the whole system is kept in perfect harmony and 
rhythm of motion. Socomplete is this equilibration in the 
solar system that the planet Neptune —the furthest known 
from the sun, being distant about 2,746,000,000 miles, or 
more than thirty times the distance of this earth — was dis- 
covered independently, by Adams and Le Verrier, who, 
from the evidence of certain perturbations observed in the 
motion of Uranus, inexplicable except by the existence of a 
more distant planet, calculated its position, and directing 
their telescopes there, discovered the hitherto invisible dis- 
turber. 

The next atmosphere is the ether, which is produced and - 
actuated by the aura. It is, apparently, not so universally 
distributed in space as the aura, but is more closely allied 
to the denser air; of which, in conjunction with the aura, 
it is the proximate cause. This ether is the medium of the 
more interior forces of the aura; and by it are produced the 
phenomena of heat, light, electricity, magnetism, etc. Like 
the aura it seems to be a natural force which, though mate- 
rial, is devoid of gravity so far as any weight can be traced 
by experiment, being only known by its effects, and never 
having been isolated or subjected toanalysis. It may, never-. 
theless, be considered a material substance, as it certainly 
enters into all living and material things; and thus may, 
in the animal frame, be the principal agent in resisting the 
external pressure of the air, whose weight would else be 
destructive. From the phenomena of light, heat, electric- 
ity, etc., it is evident that the ether penetrates all things in 
nature, giving matter its reciprocating action in response to 
theirinfluence. That it does not fill all space seems evident 
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from the fact of the interspace between the sun and the 
earth being irresponsive to the sun in relation to the light 
and heat, until the solar forces radiating towards us enter 
within the sphere of the ether and the denser air. This is 
shown by the fact that no luminosity can be traced in the 
solar rays transmitted by the aura until they excite the 
vibrations of the ether, and by them, those of the air, when 
they become visible as light and sensible as heat, and record 
their presence by their influence on things of natural crea- 
tion. So at night, when the sky becomes black, the solar 
rays that pass around the earth are only perceived when 
reflected from the moon and planets. 

The third solar atmosphere is the air we breathe; but 
having already referred to some of its special characteristics, 
it is needless to say much more on this point. Its inertia 
indicates it as the ultimation of this natural series of forces 
in which they exist in simultaneous order for perfect action ; 
and it thus forms the natural body of the entire series of 
spiritual atmospheres put forth from the Almighty Creator. 
By its means, the great work of creation, in its material 
aspect, is produced; and it thus becomes the medium for 
the fixed body of all natural things into which the spiritual 
atmospheres insert the life or soul. 

But here the doctrine of discrete degrees must again be 
borne in mind ; for the life on each plane of creation is dis- 
creted from the rest. On the lowest plane is the mineral 
kingdom which supplies the various qualities and affinities 
of each substance. The next higher plane provides vege- 
table life with its immense variety and greater capacity of 
service. The third gives origin to the brute souls of the 
animal kingdom. The whole of these are in the natural 
degree only. In man, as to his natural body, these planes 
also exist in the corporeal and sensual degree of his soul ; 
but he alone possesses in his spirit degrees receptive of the 
spiritual atmospheres which are above the sun of this world ; 
and he alone has the capacity of eternal life. Like the ani- 
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mal, at death, he leaves his sensual and corporeal degree 
behind him with his material body, having no further use for 
them ; but his spirit is immortal either in heaven or hell; 
an angel, or an infernal, according to the spiritual degree 
he has opened during his earthly life. | 

A study of Swedenborg’s “ Principia” would enable the 
student to observe the relation between the theory of crea- 
tion there described and the series of the atmospheres dis- 


 criminated in his theological writings. The way he traces 


what he calls the first natural point through a consecutive 
discrete series of finites and their actives, of which the ele- 
ments are composed, is of the deepest interest; and is 
philosophically and mathematically explained with such in- 
genious and profuse conciseness that, though it may be diffi- 
cult for an ordinary intellect to follow every argument to its 
full conclusion, enough can be apprehended to enable the 
mind to perceive evidence of the truth that pervades the 
whole. 

The argument necessarily begins with the Infinite which 
alone exists from itself; while nothing finite can exist with- 
out a cause. Hence the finite originates from the Infinite 
as an effect from its cause; or as a limited thing from that 
which is in itself unlimited, but which is able to limit all 
other things. The finite could not finite itself nor exist by 
itself; for it must be finited before it exists, therefore by 
something else. Hence a finite must exist by that which 
has the power to finite it and which is of itself Infinite. 
Thus the first ens, or existing thing, and all derived entities 
or existences of which the world is composed, and by which 
it is connected together, were produced by and from the 
Infinite. 

Composite things originate from things less composite, 
and those which are least compounded, or limited, from 
things quite simple. Such simples can exist only from the 
Infinite or self-existent. Finite things must exist succes- 
sively ; for only the Infinite can be at once such as it is 
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capable of being. All things out of the Infinite are modi- 
fied; but the Infinite being the original cause of all modifi- 
cations, has none. It must thus be evident that some first 
simple ens was produced from the Infinite as the origin of 
compound entities. 

This first ens may be termed the natural point, the foun- 
dation on which creation begins; just as the science of 
geometry has the first ens and simple of its existence in the 
mathematical point which cannot be finited by figure or 
space. The geometrical point, as ordinarily defined, may be 
said to be “nothing” ; but nothing cannot be defined, having 
no qualities or possibilities; while the geometrical point is 
capable of definition, possessing both. It locates position 
in reference to space, being the commencement and termi- 
nation of all lines ; for each line is, indeed, a succession of 
points such as would result from a point in motion. If, for 
instance, a point be assumed as the common centre of any 
number of concentric circles, continued, theoretically, to the 
very boundaries of the universe, and the outmost, in imagi- 
nation, divided into the most minute divisions conccivable, 
straight lines from each to the central point would not 
touch each other except at that point, and would subdivide 
each intermediate circle into as many divisions as the out- 
most, each division being exactly proportionate in all the 
circles to their distance from the common centre. No dia- 
gram could, in the least, approximate to such minuteness of 
division, yet it absolutely exists and is capable of mathemat- 
ical proof beyond question. The central point is the ident- 
ical meeting-point of the innumerable radii supposed, but 
they do not touch each other except at the point itself which 
is still “without parts and without magnitude.” It has 
therefore no relation to space, for it occupies none; but it 
may be said to be an intermediate between the spiritual on 
the one hand and the commencement of space on the other ; 
and is consequently the correspondent in the natural degree 
of the first natural point mentioned above, which is a kind 
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of medium between the Infinite and the finite, by the inter- 
vention of which finite things exist from the Infinite. 

Motion is an absolute necessity in all creation, spiritual 
and natural; but between the two, the relation is corre- 
spondence, not identity. Spiritual motion is change of 
state; natural motion change of place. The former has no 
relation to space or time; the latter relates to these only. 
Still if we can see how, from the geometrical point in 
motion, space exists, we may have a glimpse of the correla- 
tive action of its spiritual correspondent, the natural point. 
Quiescent, the geometrical point virtually represents noth- 
ing; by motion only are its potentialities developed. In 
motion it first generates a line representing length, the first 
degree of space. This line in motion, as a whole, to either 
side, produces the second degree of breadth, and forms sur- 
face. This surface, moved up or down, generates a solid 
form having the three dimensions, length, breadth, and 
thickness, which are necessary concomitants of all matter ; 
the motion itself involving time. The simple experiment of 
spinning a coin gives it, while moving, the aspect of a 
sphere ; and there is an ingenious toy in which curved wires 
made to spin rapidly appear like vases, urns, and other kinds 
of vessels. 

Reverting to the first ens, or natural point, we may see 
that nothing can exist without a mode; for as a mode con- 
sists solely of a variation of limits, motion is therefore a 
necessity of existence. That which is void of motion pro- 
duces nothing; neither existence nor change. This first 
simple ens was therefore produced by motion from the Infi- 
nite ; and we must admit wil] and intelligence determining 
the purpose and manner of its production; that is, some- 
thing infinitely intelligent, active, and provident. For this 
first point could not exist by chance nor by itself, but by 
something self-existent in which will, intelligence, and agency 
select the mode in which the effect shall be produced. 
There must also have been a provident design for a succes- 
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sive series of modifications and specific contingencies ; all of 
which must have been, in some way, present in this first 
mode of motion; for in respect of this single and primitive 
motion of the Infinite, things future and contingent can only 
be considered actually present and existent. This point is, 
therefore, a simple ens, the first existing from the Infinite 
by means of motion, and therefore, in respect to existence, a 
kind of medium between the Infinite and the finite. 

Being simple, this point admits of no degrees, though it 
may be said to have one term or limit ; for, being the origin 
of entities not simple, one limit must have being before two 
can exist. A composite presupposes a simple, and every 
body must originate in a point; and since such a point must 
exist before limits, boundaries, and a body, it may be said 
to have one limit. It possesses, however, something analo- 
gous to what exists in things limited, as it consists in motion ; 
and though pure motion does not necessarily require any- 
thing substantial as the basis of its existence, there adhere 
to it figure and space which are attributes of motion. It 
exists thus with the pure Infinite on one side and the mere 
finite on the other. It forms the introduction to the world 
and its law, which is geometry, which could have no exist- 
ence prior to the point, and with it also does nature 
commence. 

This natural point, produced immediately from the Infinite, 
is a pure and total motion, inconceivable according to geo- 
metrical laws; and being so, it cannot be thought of as 
celerity, which supposes something moved or modified. But 
this is quite different, for it belongs to the Infinite in whom 
it exists ; and as it must have so existed before the birth of 
finites, it must also have existed before the world and its 
laws of mechanism and geometry; consequently it can only 
be viewéd rationally. But we must not therefore conclude 
that it is nothing. A simple ens, though inconceivable geo- 
metrically, is not therefore nothing; for the Infinite cannot 
be so conceived, but is far from being nothing. A finite is 
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as nothing to the simple; but in respect to the Infinite it zs 
nothing, there being no ratio between them. ! 

But it is impossible in this paper to follow further the 
philosophy of Swedenborg’s wonderful “ Principia” ; and I 
fear that in the endeavor to abbreviate at all clearly his 
theory of the first step of the separation of the finite initia- 
ment of creation from the Infinite Creator I have failed. I 
trust, however, that some suggestion has been given by 
which a slight perception of this starting-point of creation 
may be obtained. If so, there will be less difficulty in com- 
prehending the series of spiritual and natural atmospheres 
necessary in carrying the marvellous work to completion 
and maintaining it in continuous existence. 

Motion is the central basic influence of the entire series, 
from the Infinite through the interior finites of the heavens, 
to the exterior finites of the universe. We must, however, 
be careful not to confound material, physical motion, as we 
know it in this world, with spiritual motion to which it cor- 
responds. Motion here means change of place in reference 
to space and time; but in the spiritual world it means 
change of state as to love and wisdom or good and truth. 
We can comprehend the difference between passing bodily 
over the earth, and doing the same in thought while the 
body remains unmoved. The electric communications all 
over the world, approximate to this; for there is no bodily 
change of place in the message transmitted. There is mo- 
tion, but no transference of matter; and even in the case 
of matter moved rapidly by force, as with shot and shell, 
the force and the projectile are two separate entities, quite 
distinct. 

James B. KEENE. 
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“THE FREEDOM OF AUTHORITY.” * 
A REVIEW. 


AN editorial in THE Review of January under the heading, 
“ Unsettled Denominations,” on the subject of the Pastoral 
Letter of the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
which they seemed to be apprehensive of danger in the un- 
settled states of their clergy and to desire at least to silence 
the expression of them, contained the following forcible 
words : — 

There must be some divine authority revealed and centered in the 
church which all its teachers and all its members may perceive in the 
light of reason and before which they may freely bow in the acknowl- 
edgment of love, adoration, and obedience, and by which they may be 


united in one organism receptive of spiritual light and life for men, or 
the church will disintegrate, crumble to dust, and the world will perish. 


This ideal picture of the church as the medium of “the 
divine among the people,” and as constituting the mainstay 
of human well-being, is as firmly as it is beautifully drawn, 
and yet it is not to be regarded by any New-Churchman as 
merely ideal, in the sense of being incapable of realization. 
On the contrary, its realization is the legitimate and the obli- 
gatory aim of every loyal member of the church, for it is 
based upon the very definitions of the use and function of 
the church which those doctrines lay down which all New- 
Churchmen accept. It is the ideal of “The Freedom of 
Authority,” in which the combination of these seemingly 
opposed elements — individual judgment and consent — is 


* Essays in Apologetics, by J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D., the Head Professor 
of Philosophy in the George Washington University. Author of “ Studies in 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion”: “Reason and Authority in Religion”: 
“The Ethics of Hegel.” New York: The Macmillan Company. 1gos. 
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actually brought about in distinction from that misnamed 
freedom of lawlessness in which no authority is admitted 
except that of the individual opinion. “ Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free,” cannot be inter- 
preted in any other sense:than that of the freedom of 
authority as distinguished from the freedom of individual 
license; because the truth only makes a man free in bring- 
ing him under its own absolute rule and away from the 
vagrancy of licentious choice or guess. To acknowledge 
the truth is always an act of consent and conformity. 

No authority is so rigid and unyielding as just that truth 
which alone makes a man free. And the reason is that no 
truth can be regarded as otherwise than collective and uni- 
versal in its scope, and thus opposed to individualism and 
isolation. For no truth can exist alone, nor can any man 
entertain any doctrine as true which is incapable of or does, 
not, indeed, demand the recognition of the many. For 
truth is in its very nature the form of good, and all form is 
relative, that is, altruistic, because ever demanding the other 
as the complement of itself. It is for this reason that man 
himself only becomes man in society — that is, as a citizen 
—and not as an isolated savage or hermit. This is why the 
church assumed in the sight of its great early teacher, 
Augustine, the aspect of the “ City of God,” and why in the 
revelation now given of the internal sense of the Word, the 
holy city New Jerusalem descending from God means a 
“new church as to her doctrine”; this doctrine being in 
form and system just that adjustment of relations between 
man and God and between man and man which enables man 
to realize to the highest degree his true nature as a part of 
a whole, or of his being man truly only in the degree that he 
is part of a larger man, a citizen in the city. 

It is this general theme, so familiar to the intelligent 
New-Churchman, that forms the subject of Dr. Sterrett’s 
recently published and very timely volume on “ The Free- 
dom of Authority.”” Whether the book was occasioned by 
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the pastoral letter or by the unsettled condition among the 
churches that gave occasion for its counsel, does not con- 
cern us; whereas the principle here contended for and the 
manner and substance of the contention do interest every 
man who cherishes for his ideal of the true church and her 
function the beautiful pattern drawn in our above-made quo- 
tation. One reason for our calling attention to the book in 
the columns of THE Review is that there is an honest at- 
tempt to find a basis of authority for the Christian faith, 
which shall be truly and reasonably valid for all, and may 
place its adherents at the same time in an attitude of true 
human liberty. While himself a rigid and sufficiently stub- 
born Scotch Episcopalian, as the author frankly describes 
himself, yet it is for the church in her widest catholicity as 
a true divine creation and organism that he is contending, 
and not for the exclusive perfection of this or that one of 
the existing divisions of Christendom. He says :— 

No age, no form of ecclesiastical institution is perfect or lasting, and 
yet the Holy Spirit is the diversifying and unifying principle of them 
all. Holding fast on the spirit of the historic, philosophical, and practi- 
cal method, all that is true in the past in vital connection with all that 
is good in the present, we need no arrogant pretension of absorbing all 
into an Anglican Church with its fully developed polity and liturgical 
worship, in order to be the leader of broken American Christendom into 
the higher catholicity of the American church of the future. 


The New-Churchman, as every other sincere Christian, is 
interested in knowing what philosophical and rational basis 
lies beneath the Christian dogma and makes possible its 
rational acceptance. It is not for special doctrines that the 
author is here making his rational plea, but rather for the 
acceptance of any doctrine as having authority by virtue of 
its being universal rather than individual, or in other words, 
by virtue of any other than a purely subjective and volun- 
tary verdict of the individual soul. Virtually, it will be seen, 
it is the question of the invisible as over against the institu- 
tional and visible church, the so-called evangelical and non- 
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conformist as over against the established or conventional 
church. It is for the latter that Dr. Sterrett contends, and 
yet not on the score of any command imposed from without, 
but rather of the command imposed from within, that of the 
reason itself. Thus he says :— 

Freedom is each one’s playing his own part, doing his own duty, per- 
forming his own function in the social tissues, the moral organisms of 
which he is a member, apart from which, and the realization of which, 
he is nothing. Authority and conformity and function are really organic 
elements of concrete freedom. Freedom is not only essential to moral- 
ity. Freedom is morality, or rather morality is freedom. . . . 

The subjective elements of personal convictions and self-determina- 
tions are certainly elements in concrete freedom. The element of choice 
means that man has power, within limits, to choose that to which he con- 
forms. In rational freedom it means the power to choose to conform 
to his typal self. This is only possible for the relatively good man — 
the man moralized by conformity to good customs. Milton says, “ None 
can love freedom heartily but good men, the rest love not freedom but 
license.” Absolute freedom in the sense of individual license is intoler- 
able in any rational form of life. To choose rationally then one must 
first be good, and he becomes good by choosing that which pleases the 
moral societies of which he is a member; that is, by conforming to 
authorities not evolved from its own inner consciousness. There is no 
real freedom in choosing to act like the devil. 


It is here that we find a flaw in an argument, on the 
whole, sound and truly directed, which the author might 
have avoided had he been better versed in the nice but in- 
evitable distinction which Swedenborg draws between the 
“truth of good” and the “good of truth.” Dr. Sterrett 
represents the good man as dictating the truth and so gov- 
erning the man’s choice of the good; and this he calls 
rational choice, making it simply an impulse of the good 
will, and really rendering almost useless the function of the 
rational mind itself. Moreover it offers no help in correct 
choosing to those who are not thus already rational from 
being good, or who are not governed, as Swedenborg would 
say, by “truth from good.” Those who are truly regen- 
erate, we are taught, do so choose directly from their good 
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will, as if this, from its own warmth, sent out, the light of 
truth, showing the way into conduct. But for those who 
are not thus inwardly in good, but who aspire to rise out of 
the acknowledged evil of this life, to these, says Sweden- 
borg, the truth comes addressed to the reason, not from the 
inward impulse of good, but from the outward authority of 
law, either that of the civil and moral law or that of the 
divine law in the revealed doctrine of the Word and the 
church. This truth, thus separated as it were from its own 
good and presented in its purely intellectual and mandatory 
form, can be taken up by the reason of man even while his 
own will is addicted to what is evil; it can thus serve asa 
lantern in the dark, pointing a way to natural and moral 
conduct, even while the will inwardly resists, or, if left to 
its own unreason or madness, would only rush into evil 
action. The good thus attained by the man who obeys the 
truth in his reason in resisting the evil of his will, is called 
by Swedenborg the good of truth, and the whole process is 
called reformation. Man’s progress under the guidance of 
this truth is militant against his own inner nature, and his 
power and authority comes only from without, the civil or 
the divine law. The struggle is between the self-will and 
consent. But when the conflicts of temptation are over and 
the “peace to men of good will” attained, then the good 
takes the interior place and from within, and not from with- 
out, dictates the choice of the reason in conformity with not 
only the natural law but with the law now written in the 
heart “whose delight is in the law of the Lord.” 

That the argument of Dr. Sterrett is, in the main, truly 
directed, is evident from the following : — 


Is the moral man ever ausonomous, as Kant held, in the sense of be- 
getting from within these forms that make his freedom objective and 
concrete? Our discussion of abstract individuality shows us that he is 
not. The relation, to use the term so repugnant to Kant, is Aeserono- 
mous, finding the laws to which he conforms to be in others the typal 
laws of his kind, and, ultimately, in God, the great Companion and 
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Educator of mankind by means of social, moral institutions. The in- 
dividual’s imperium is always in imperio—in some form of the kingdom 
of man, which is always some form of the kingdom of God. 

But still comes the protest that a conformist cannot be free. Do we 
mean that the good father, son, citizen, churchman — the one who con- 
forms himself to the ideal of these relationships — is less free than the 
one who does not? It is surely my duty and right to realize my ego, 
but it must be my summus ego. But the susmmus ego exists in no mere 
individual. It is generic, and I only can make it mine own by con- 
formity to the genus. It will not do to take the mere subjective stand- 
point and say I am not free, unless I can choose what I please. I 
must will only myself. Does that mean I must will self-will? If so, 
which self? Again, would that be freedom if the will which I will is 
not itself self-created, instead of being “given” to every individual ? 
Yet, apart from this given will, man can will nothing, and with it he can 
will nothing unless he will some objective content. 


Besides this argument for conformity, as opposed to sub- 
jective individualism, Dr. Sterrett’s book will be valuable 
to every reader for containing a graphic description of the 
three contemporary attitudes of the “unsettled” bodies of 
Christendom, as represénted by the Ritschlian “new the- 
ology’’ movement in the Protestant Churches of Europe 
and America, and the new spiritual revival in the Roman 
Catholic Church, represented by the French Romanist, 
Loisy, in his work, L’Evangile et /'’Eglise. The first is also 
represented by the Frenchman, Sabatier, in his work on Les 
Religions d’Autorité et la Religion de l’Esprit. But the 
movement includes Harnack and Ritschl as its most ardent 
apostles. Of Loisy and Sabatier and their works just 
named, Dr. Sterrett says :— 

Both of these volumes are written in defense of Christianity: Saba- 
tier’s for a minimized form of subjective religion in the soul of the indi- 
vidual, and Loisy’s for a maximized form of objective institutional or 
ecclesiastical religion. Both are conscious of the struggle of Christian- 
ity with the new learning. . . . Both of them find it to be a psycholog- 
ical necessity for each believer to bring his inner religious consciousness 
into harmony with his general culture, the religious consciousness of the 
one being that of a Unitarian, and the other being that of a Roman 
Catholic. 
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Sabatier says scientific certitude has, as its basis, intellectual evi- 
dence. Religious certitude has for its foundation the feeling of subjec- 
tive life or moral evidence. Loisy’s foundation is also of faith and not 
of knowledge. But with him it is not the faith in the heart of the indi- 
vidual, but the social corporate faith of the feligious community, which 
is authoritative for the individual’s belief. Both alike disclaim any 
human capacity for intellectual knowledge in religious belief. But as 
to what Christianity is, they exemplify two antipodal views. Loisy de- 
fends what Sabatier rejects. Sabatier denies spirituality to any religion 
of authority. He claims that authority poisons religion, while Loisy 
holds that authority promotes it. Sabatier stands for subject indi- 
vidualism in religion; Loisy for the social form of religion as educative 
of the individual. Loisy defends the historical Christianity of the 
Church of Rome; Sabatier defends the religion that never had and 
never can take any authoritative institutional form. . . . Sabatier de- 
nies that Christianity is what it has become; Loisy identifies it with 
what it has become in the Roman form. The one seeks the kernel 
without the husk, the soul without the body, the essence without the 
form; the other comes perilously near identifying the kernel with the 
husk, the spirit with the letter. The one stands for non-conformity ; 
the other for conformity in religion. The one stands for freedom from 
authority; the other for authority with scant measure of freedom. 
Neither appreciates the concrete freedom of authority. 


What now is the concrete freedom of authority, or that 
via media which the author would himself prescribe as the 
third direction which the religion of Christendom should 
adopt to avoid going to pieces im the present condition of 
unsettlement ? 

What consent or conformity to objective authority means 
in the individual experience, the author forcibly illustrates 
in stating his own attitude by natural inclination as con- 
trasted with that of rational conviction : — 


In temper I am a non-conformist. I have been suckled at the 
mother-breast of Protestantism. Following my likes, I should seek the 
religious organization with the minimum of ecclesiasticism. Following 
my private taste, I should, rather than go Romeward, go to the Society 
of Friends and enjoy the inner light. Why I became and why I remain 
a good Churchman, then, is on objective intellectual grounds. Vital 
progressive missionary and educating Christianity always has had, and 
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always must have, a body. It must be an organized body with polity, 
creed, and cult— external, objective, secular, if you will, in form—a 
kingdom of heaven on earth, not in heaven. It is not something invis- 
ible and merely heavenly. To fault ecclesiastical Christianity is to 
fault Christianity for living and not dying among men; for existing to 
preserve, maintain, and transmit the gospel. 


Dr. Sterrett discusses in the successive chapters of his 
book, The Freedom of Authority; Sabatier, Harnack, and 
Loisy ; Abbé Loisy; The Historical Method, Scientific and 
Philosophical ; Ecclesiastical Impedimenta; Ethics of Creed 
Conformity ; The Ground of Certitude in Religion; Reason 
and Authority in Religion, and Psychological Forms of 
Religion ; Ultimate Ground of Authority. 

The ultimate ground of authority is found by the author 
in the “measure and the stature of the fulness of Christ,” 
the external reason, the goal, and the starting-point of man’s 
true history. But this is objectively mediated through “ dis- 
tinctively Christian institutions,’ by which he means the 
church with its Scriptures, its creed, its worship, its cate- 
chism, its religious nurture for man in all stages from birth 
to old age. But this institutional standard is again mediated 
to man’s through the reason’s acceptance of it, and for this 
the philosophical basis of religion and of its history is neces- 
sary. It is here, in the rational acceptance of the Christian — 
faith, that we find the individual coming into the great con- 
formity, the real unity of an authoritative and Catholic 
Church. In the outlining of this rational faith, the New- 
Churchman will find much to which he can heartily assent. 
In contrasting this via media of the authority of reason with 
the Protestant subjectivism, Dr. Sterrett says : — 

When one comes to a validating of religion and a justification of any 
form of it, one is forced to the philosophical point of view. But neither 
Harnack nor Sabatier rises to that plane. They remain on the psycho- 
logical and historical plane. . . . An ideal of the essence of religion is 
set up, by which to criticise all forms of the manifestation of the psy- 


chological necessity—-namely, of being religious. This ideal is a 
purely subjective one, a personal feeling, a nondescript form of emotion, 
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at best a symbolical form of representation as the sense of a filial rela- 
tion to the heavenly Father, a symbol of man’s relation to the great un- 
knowable. This forthwith is taken as the essence of Christianity. 
Then every form or historical manifestation of Christianity is invali- 
dated, because it has outerances of more concrete reality. “What is 
the essence of Christianity?” asks Harnack. ‘“ What is the religion of 
the Spirit as utterly opposed to all religious authority?” asks Sabatier. 
Their answer is that it is not historical Christianity, nor any form of 
actual Christianity, but an essence that is impotent to outer itself. 

Their object is to reconcile religion with the modern scientific view 
of the universe. But this scientific view aiways treats of historical 
objective actualities. Their reconciliation consists in an elimination of 
objective actualities and a placing of religion in a sphere of what, to 
science, is subjective and illusory. Science remains, but religion is in 
the realm of nescience, which is, for a rational man, the realm of non- 
entity, of fiction, not of fact. Christianity has never been all in the air, 
or all in mere subjective feeling. 


Dr. Sterrett goes so far in his contention for the histor- 
ical objectivity of instituted Christianity, or of an external 
Christian Church, as to claim that enfos, the preposition 
translated “within ” in the words, “The kingdom of God is 
within you,” means “in your midst,” overlooking the fact 
‘that in the words where Jesus says, “There am I in the 
midst of you,” quite another preposition is used — en meso. 

The claim of Dr. Sterrett that the only via media between 
the two extremes —the subjectivism of the new theology 
and the externalism of Rome —lies in the reason, and hence 
in the philosophic grounds of belief, is, undoubtedly, a cor- 
rect one, harmonizing, as it does, with the whole function of 
the “rational” as mediatory between the spiritual and the 
natural, according to Swedenborg’s definitions. Dr. Sterrett 
says :— 

To justify intellectually any human activity, even though it be a psy- 
chological necessity, one must rationalize it. They (Sabatier and Har- 
nack) put religion beyond the realm of rationality, and appeal only to 
feeling, to a capricious subjective emotion, of which science and modern 
culture give anything but a rational justification. Their whole conten- 
tion seems to be that religion cannot be manifested; that it is an inner 
essence that cannot outer itself... . 
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They treat religion as an inner subjective feeling, spirit, or essence, 
but there is no more specious falsehood than that which treats of 
essence as apart from its manifestation. It is just as abstract and as 
untrue as that which takes the brute actual as the whole of reality. 
Essence is a category of relativity. It always relates itself to that of 
manifestation. 


As we might say, the Word as the manifestation, was 
from the beginning “with God”’; or as the only begotten 
Son, “ Who is in the bosom of the Father,” alone “brings 
the Father forth to view.” The argument, which follows 
closely the doctrine of degrees, goes on to say :— 


Essence as ground is always a ground of existence. Existence springs 
from and takes up and preserves its ground only in the form of actuali- 
ties. Actualities are for intelligence — always intelligent purposive ac- 
tualities. Any actuality is more concrete than its essence. It is at 
least a grade [degree] of reality and rationality. The essence is noth- 
ing but an abstraction that exists only in the more concrete form of 
actuality. A cause that has no effect is no cause. An essence that 
has no manifestation is no essence. Mere potentiality is as good as 
nothing. The real is the actual, and every form of the actual is a 
phase or degree of the rational. It is the manifestation —the self- 


revelation of its own ground or essence and of the whole of its essence. | 


The outer is the inner, its inmost outerance. . . . The good will which 
wills nothing good is as good as no will... . Let us have done with 
treating of religion under these categories of essence, of the inner as 
opposed to the outer, of the spirit without the body. Let us treat of it 
as an actuality—-a concrete unity—of essence and manifestation; 
always remembering that an actuality is not a mere physical thing, but 
a self-utterance of some phase of reason. 


Barring the inclination here apparent, to give the reason 
a final or volitional function, due, doubtless, to the author’s 
lifelong Hegelian habit of thinking, we see here a very 
accurate setting in philosophical terms of the relation of 
the internal to the external church. We would hardly 
speak of any “self-revelation of the rational,” unless we re- 
garded reason as the inmost divine self; whereas we know 
that the inmost divine is love, and reason or the Logos is its 
form, that “only Begotten that brings it forth to view.” 
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The self that reveals itself is love; and reason is only that 
by which it reveals itself. 

To pursue in detail Dr. Sterrett’s philosophical interpreta- 
tion of the basis of Christian dogma would take us too long, 
but it is of sufficient interest and value to warrant our 
readers in procuring the volume and reading it for them- 
selves. We can only glance at a few of the leading 
thoughts : — 


The eternal Logos — the ever really present Christ in the church — 
that is the essence of Christianity. . . . But the Logos is not merely the 
human subjective idea, but an absolute law, self-realizing itself in tem- 
poral forms. It has ever been corporate. All forms have been devel- 
opments toward and through the absolute religion — the at-one-ment of 
man with God. Christianity is the religion founded upon the person 
and work of Jesus, whose ultimate aim is to bring all men into this con- 
scious, sinless relation to God. To that end Christ gave apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, teachers for the perfecting of the saints, 
the edifying (building up) of His body, the church, till all together come 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, so that we may 
grow up to Hin, in all things, “ which is the head, even Christ.” 


Of the incarnation and of its relation to the church we 
read :— 


The eternal Son of God, the eternal immanent Logos, was incarnated 
in Jesus. He entered personally into all the limitations of human life, 
lived, worked, taught, died, was buried, rose from the dead, was incar- 
nated and glorified. But the living Christ established a kingdom, sent 
the Holy Spirit to inspire and enlighten in the work of building up this 
kingdom. His divine work is continued in and through the historical 
media of His earthly kingdom. That kingdom is not a body without a 
soul, nor is it a soul without a body. What the body of Jesus was to 
the incarnate Logos, that His kingdom has ever continued to be, a pro- 
gressive reincarnation of the perfect man. Its limitations are those 
common to every historical form of existence, just as the body of Jesus 
was subject to the limits of temporal existence. The child “ Jesus grew 
and waxed strong in spirit.” He “increased in wisdom and stature and 
in favor with God and man.” He was subject unto his parents, “and 
was made perfect through sufferings.” So too the church on earth, 
while never identifying itself with the church triumphant, has ever held 
herself to be the earthly medium for the continuous inworking of the 
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Logos into humanity. The world is not a progressiveless procession 
nowheres in particular. History is a development towards something, 
a far-off divine consummation. This final destination is an immanent 
final cause, the only efficient cause that any one reading history as 
rational can assume. Science now dispenses with any efficient causality. 
Philosophy restores the abandoned concept of causality under the form 
of final cause. The history of man, thus viewed, is a process of man’s 
freedom to act, not as he pleases, but in accordance with the authority 
of reason, a process of man into the freedom of God’s service... . In 
some form the conception of the incarnation of the Divine Logos, some | 
conception of the immanent energizing in the process of a transcendent 
first cause, must be used in interpreting any phenomenal change as 
development. Still even the end is not yet. We cannot take the 
twentieth century view of what is scientific or rational as ultimates. 
The fortieth century, perhaps the twenty-first century, may pronounce 
as severe judgment upon the views of modern culture and science as we 
do upon those of the middle ages. Doubtless we are not the people, 
and wisdom will not perish with us. 


In his examination of the fundamental concepts of the 
Christian faith, Dr. Sterrett says in opposition to the mate- 
rial evolutionists : — 

The primus of all activity as will, as of all thought, is that of self- 
consciousness, self-activity, the prime mover of Aristotle, the good of 
Plato, the God of Christians, all of which is arrant nonsense to mechan- 
ical metaphysics. 


Not necessarily, we would say, provided we can adopt the 
“animated mechanism” of which Swedenborg speaks in his 
introduction to the “ Mechanism of the Intercourse Between 
the Body and the Soul.” 

Of this first motor and source of the universe, and of its 
relation as end or final cause to the world it creates, we have 
the following in Dr. Sterrett : 


Self-activity is not impersonal activity, neither can it be solitary 
activity. Self-consciousness is never an abstract unitary activity. It is 
always constituted of trinal relations— subject, object, and subject- 
object — causa sui begets eternally a second free self-activity as its own 
object. This again is creative in its self-recognition. Knowing is one 
with willing. The Christian doctrine of the Holy Trinity is the ultimate 
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speculative conception of the first principal — knowing, willing, loving. 
Knowing eternally creates its object of knowledge ; willing, its product, 
and loving, its lover. In this trinity of relationship we may see love as 
the central constitutive ground, the absolute form of self-activity. The 
world and man are its manifestation in time and space. The poet 
Dante saw how even hell was the creation of this “primal love.” 
(Canto III. 6.) 


This we recognize at once as an Hegelian conception, and 
yet as sufficiently kindled with the new element of love as 
central and first as to become somewhat obscured. For the 
eternal trine, given as knowing, willing, loving, we would 
substitute, loving, knowing, and doing; the activities of will, 
intellect, and body. Then the “trinity of relationship with 
love as its central constitutive ground, the absolute form 
- of self-activity,” becomes intelligible. Whereas the mere 
“knowing,” with nothing to know, and no subject, no end 
or desire to inspire or do the knowing, is a cold and fruitless 
kind of activity to which to trace the origin of things. The 
whole passage is an interesting example of the commingling 
of the new and vital love or volition principle in philosophy, 
with the barren intellectualism of the Hegelian reason as the 
really self-active and first; which is like putting the form 
before its substance, or the Son as pre-existing before the 
Father in whose bosom He lies. 

The general correctness and wholesomeness of Dr. Ster- 
rett’s argument, and the substantial support it offers to a 
positive and rational Christianity, is clearly shown in pas- 
sages like these from the closing chapter on the “ Ultimate 
Ground of Authority ” :— 

Advance is made through new or newly comprehended revelations of 
the first principle in the web of experience. This implies that the 
thinking man has lived through and above all non-theistic and all 
abstract theistic theories, till concrete personality is reached, and is seen 


to be the eternal pre-supposition lying back of and giving comparative 
worth to each imperfect one, and in which they are all abrogated and 


fulfilled. 
Swedenborg tells us that the five great world-ages or 
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world-churches have been distinguished “according to man’s 
understanding of the Word,” that is, of the revelation given 
him. Dr. Sterrett describes in this passage the progress 
of man out of the conception of God as an abstraction, an 
invisible being, into that of a visible personality. While this 
progress is accompanied by man’s own dissatisfaction with 
the imperfect stages left behind, we would hardly be inclined 
to regard the desire of man for the higher conception to be 
the real producer of the new revelation. This would be a 
form of “pragmatic knowing” which we believe the author 
would not in heart recommend. Far differently do we inter- 
pret the noble lines which the author quotes from Augus- 
tine, “Thou hast made our minds for Thee, O God, and 
they are restless till they rest in Thee.”” For that good in 
which our minds will rest will never be the God born of our 
changing and unsatisfying experience, nor of our dissatisfac- 
tion with old past ideals, but rather a God revealed on 
account of his own saving love and by means of His own 
incarnate Word, more and more made manifest to man in 
the successive stages of the church’s progress from the 
letter to the spirit of the Word uttered and written. 

The summing up of the doctrine of creation is thus given 
in terms familiar to New-Churchmen, but again marred by 
the old error of not recognizing the priority of love : — 

The first principle of the universe is personality — or thinking, loving, 
will going forth in a temporal process with the teleological aim of re- 
turning with a whole commonwealth of souls educated into his own 
image. 

This is a sufficient, adequate, and correct view of the end 
of creation being a heaven to eternity of redeemed and 
happy souls, with whom God can be in communion and thus 
realize. the object of His love. But now comes the strange 
contradiction, when the author, having just declared that 
the first principle is “thinking, loving, will ”— immediately 
goes on to say that the “first principle is reason, and the 
temporal process is toward reason”; each phase manifest 
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ing some phase of rationality. But the ultimate end, that 
“commonwealth of souls,” called by Augustine the “City of 
God,” and by Revelation the “ Holy City, New Jerusalem” 
and “heaven,” is surely, while the supremely rational in 
form, something more than a mere rational conformity of 
ideas ; it must mean, also, an inmost harmony of ends, the 
reciprocations of love. 

Does not our author really mean something more than 
rational conformity when he gives the noble definition of 
this end of creation : 


Creation, the free process of self-activity, is the creation going forth 
in imperfect form, in order to return in perfect form — that is, a process 
in time and space with the one sole, final purpose of the evolution and 
education of rational immortal souls into a perfect kingdom of God. 
The world as such is not divine, but a procession which includes its 
return to the divine —that is, the first principle yields a rational and 
teleological basis and view of creation and its history. The final cause 
is the true first cause. 


We emphasize the final sentence, because here the end is 
seen as the inmost of creation, and that end is a final pur- 
pose, involving the act, not of reason alone, but of infinite, 
divine volition. 

We cannot do better in showing our estimate of the au- 
thor’s argument than to compare it with Swedenborg’s doc- 
trine of creation as given in “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 
170:— 

The universal end which is the end of all things in creation is that 
there may be an external conjunction of the Creator with the created 
universe, and this is impossible unless there be subjects in which His 
divine may be as in Himself, consequently in which He may dwell and 
remain, which subjects, in order that they may be His habitations and 
mansions, must be recipients of His love and wisdom as of them- 
selves; consequently they must be such as can elevate themselves to 
the Creator as of themselves and can join themselves with Him. These 
subjects are men who can elevate and conjoin themselves as of them- 
selves. By this conjunction the Lord is present in every work created 
by Himself: for every created thing is finally for the sake of man; 
therefore the uses of all things which are created ascend by degrees 
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from ultimates to man and, therefore, to God the Creator from whom 
they originate. 


Were we criticizing the work before us as an attempted 
system of theology, we would have to remark upon the very 
inadequate treatment of the doctrine of the Word or written 
Scripture, which must be regarded, as before all else, the 
revelation and authority of the church in its objective insti- 
tuted form, the institution of institutions, source of sacra- 
ment and teaching, and all building up of the city of God. 
We would have to notice, also, the absence of any due treat- 
ment of the spiritual world as the complement of this world 
of the body’s sojourn, and, more than all, the silence on the 
subject of the glorified and divine humanity of our Lord, as 
it exists now in heaven, the “fulness of the Godhead 
bodily,” exercising “all power in heaven and earth,” “the 
Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning and the End, the 
First and the Last, the Almighty.” But the title of the 
book does not call for these nor for other particular doc- 
trines so much as for a philosophical account of the accept- 
ance of any doctrine as authoritative, by a reason conscious 
of itsown freedom. Such an account, we think Dr. Sterrett 
has given in his eminently rational and sane, as well as stim- 
ulating, discussion of the freedom of authority. The au- 
thority is the truth; the freedom is that enjoyed by the 
mind in rational conformity with the truth. We hear the 
echo, after three milleniums, of the philosophy of the Psalm- 
ist: “I will walk at liberty for I seek thy precepts.” (Ps. 


45.) 


As a parting word, we can pay no more just or kind trib- 
ute to Dr. Sterrett than to quote his own advice : — 


_ To the religious man the meanest flower of religion that blows should 
be regarded as sacred. With contempt for none, and with charity for 
all, is a temper that will do more to promote the religious life of our 
generation than any form of intellectual reconciliation of religion with 
modern culture. 


FRANK SEWALL. 
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VARIETIES OF NEW-CHURCH THOUGHT.* 


It is well understood by all who are acquainted with 
Swedenborg’s life and work, that his studies covered prob- 
ably a wider field of knowlege than those of any other man 
that ever lived. Indeed, it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to mention any subject of general human interest 
which is not treated of, toa greater or less extent, in some 
part of his writings. He had, as we learn from his biogra- 
phies, the usual classical and literary training of the univer- 
sity. He travelled, as a young man, in foreign lands. He 
was versed in theoretical and applied science. Astronomy, 
chemistry, mathematics, mechanics, mining, music, geology, 
anatomy, were among the branches to which he gave special 
attention. He devised plans for such practical matters as 
air-guns, draw-bridges, fire-engines, flying-machines, stoves, 
and submarine vessels. There seems to have been no limit 
to the variety of scientific subjects in which he was inter- 
ested, and concerning which he wrote. His philosophical 
studies were almost equally varied and numerous. They 
find expression in works like “The Principia,” “ The Brain,” 
and “The Animal Kingdom”; for even in these books, 
which treated largely of anatomy and physiology, philosophy 
holds the central place. Our author is always looking to 
the causes of things, while considering the things them- 
selves. When, at last, we come to that highest class of his 
writings with which we are most familiar, we can bear wit- 
ness to the almost unlimited scope of their teachings. They 
do indeed throw light on every conceivable subject of spiri- 
tual thought. No point in theology is omitted, and thou- 
sands of details, unknown before, are added. 


*Address delivered before the Massachusetts Association at its semi- 
annual meeting, April 19, 1906. 
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It is, therefore, no wonder that Emerson, looking at Swe- 
denborg from the outside, speaks of him as “one of the 
missouriums and mastodons of literature,” and calls him “a 
colossal soul,” who “lies vast abroad on his times, uncom- 
prehended by them, and requires a long focal distance to be 
seen.” With this estimate of his intellectual greatness no 
unprejudiced person can fail to agree. The impression 
which he made on those who best knew him during his life- 
time is well expressed in the eulogy pronounced upon him 
after his death in behalf of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
by Samuel Sandels, one of their number. The following 
passage has often been quoted, but will bear repetition at 
the present time : — 

If, as artists declare, there are some countenances of which it is diffi- 
cult to give an exact likeness, how much more difficult will it be to do 
justice to a vast and sublime genius, who never knew either repose or 
fatigue ; who occupied with sciences the most profound, was long en- 
gaged with researches into the secrets of nature, but in later years 
applied all his efforts to unveil still greater mysteries ; who, in respect to 
certain principles of knowledge, went his own separate way, but never 
lost sight of the principles of morality and the fear of God; who was 
possessed of remarkable power, even in the decline of his age, and 
boldly tried to find how far the power of thought could be stretched; 
and who, during the whole of this time, has furnished materials for a 
great variety of thoughts and judgments on himself, differing from one 
another as much as do the faculties of the men who think and judge; 

. who worked so unremittingly and so zealously in the cause of 
knowledge and enlightenment, that, with, perhaps, the single exception 
of his desire to penetrate too deeply, there is nothing whatever in his 
whole character with which we can find fault. 


It is not, however, with Swedenborg as a man, that we 
now have to deal. Our chief interest in him consists in the 
fact that he was the special servant of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in making known the doctrines of a new Christianity. To 
us the office which he held and the work which he did in it 
are the all-important thing. Yet the foregoing considera- 
tions are significant, as showing what a broad foundation of 
general knowledge had been laid in his mind before he was 
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called to be the Lord’s instrument in revealing spiritual 
truth. His earlier studies and experiences were the needful 
preparation for his higher mission. When he entered on 
that mission, he was about sixty years old. From that time 
till his death at the age of eighty-four, he was steadily en- 
gaged on his theological writings. During this period no 
less than twenty-five volumes were published by him, and 
perhaps an equal amount of reading matter was penned, and 
left in manuscripts, which have since been printed or photo- 
lithographed. The number and variety of the topics in- 
cluded in these volumes have already been alluded to. 
They suggest the subject which I have selected for this 
address. Let us turn our attention to some of them. 

First we find in the books written by Swedenborg after 
his illumination, expositions of Scripture. The “Arcana 
Ccelestia” and the two great works on the Apocalypse are 
of this class. They are, as all know, explanations of the 
internal meaning of the divine Word. This was the central 
purpose of his call. By the revelation of the spiritual sense 
of the Scriptures, as we are taught, the second coming 
of the Lord is effected. Swedenborg’s writings are the 
agency through which that revelation was made. The “ Ar- 
cana,” with its continuous exposition of Genesis and Exodus, 
verse by verse, from beginning to end, was the first pub- 
lished of his theological works. 

Secondly, the writings of Swedenborg contain, as we 
believe, a true spiritual philosophy. If by philosophy we 
understand that knowledge which deals with the cause and 
origin of things, or with the fundamental principles which 
underlie all phenomena, no books could be more full of it 
than the “ Divine Love and Wisdom” and the “ Divine Prov- 
idence.” The same teachings which pervade these works 
are indeed found in all the other writings that set forth the 
revelation made to the New Church. Or, what is the same 
thing, the philosophy is inseparable from the theology. In 
other words, the latter rests on a sound rational basis. We 
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have not, as we believe, a religion which must be taken on 
trust, but one which commends itself as intrinsically true 
and reasonable. Yet, although the two are thus intimately 
connected, the theology and philosophy may be thought of 
separately, and are often distinguished from each other in 
the minds of those who contemplate them. 

Again, Swedenborg is the greatest of all teachers of psy- 
chology. In his preliminary writings, the human soul is 
the final object of his search. In the works produced after 
his illumination, when the distinction between the natural 
and the spiritual had been made plain to him, all ambiguity 
on this subject ceases. The mind or spirit becomes to him 
as real and definite as the body. His knowledge of mental 
states and phenomena is greatly enhanced by his intromis- 
sion into the spiritual world. What he saw and heard in 


that world threw a flood of light on all that lies above the 


plane of nature, and may, perhaps, be included in this 
branch of his teachings. If the Society of Psychical Re- 
search were ready to accept Swedenborg as authority, their 
investigations might properly come to an end. Whatever 
relates to the soul, either before or after death, receives 
ample treatment from him. But on this point I need not 
enlarge, as it must be self-evident to all who have even the 
slightest acquaintance with his writings. 

Many other subjects might be mentioned, with which 
Swedenborg directly or incidentally deals. Among them 
are death, resurrection, the future life, marriage, the last 
judgment, the earths in the universe. These are treated of 
at great length, and to some of them whole volumes are de- 
voted. Then there are subordinate topics, occurring here 
and there throughout his works, and touching, as has been 
already stated, on every conceivable point of human interest. 
The headings in Potts’s Concordance, which deals with his 
theological writings alone, are to be numbered by thousands, 

On account of the vast field which the New Church covers, 
it is never possible to give, in few words or in a short time, 
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any adequate idea of her doctrines. If a stranger to those 
doctrines asks you or me to tell him what they are (evi- 
dently thinking that we can do so in two or three sentences), 
the only true answer to make is, that they throw new light 
on every subject of religious thought; they furnish a new 
way of regarding all matters of spiritual moment. Yet, 
again, it is the fact that they form a complete and symmet- 
rical whole, and bear a relation to each other no less orderly 
than that of the various parts and members of the human 
body. All the particulars of which they consist are, when 
rightly viewed, seen to be summed up in comparatively few 
general principles. The latter are readily understood by 
those whose minds are open to receive them, and, being un- 
derstood, make further progress easy. The general prin- 
ciples being established, it is only a question of time how 
far, if we are in earnest, we shall go in considering the par- 
ticulars which are grouped under them. 

The fact that the New-Church doctrines are a connected 
system of divine truth, and not a mere collection of detached 
statements, is of the first importance. It shows, to begin 
with, that, like every other system of knowledge, this one 
needs to be regarded with a due sense of proportion and of 
the relation of the parts with each other. Some of its 
teachings must, of necessity, be primary and essential, while 
others are secondary and subordinate. To say this, is not 
calling any of them in question; it is only affirming that to 
each should be accorded its own place and value. Man’s 
body would not be perfect without the hair and the finger 
nails, but it would be a great mistake to claim that these are 
as important as the heart or brain. One who does not rec- 
ognize the law of relation and proportion, errs constantly in 
his estimate of natural and of spiritual truth. His views are 
partial and distorted. So far as this is their character, they 
are essentially false and may become positively harmful. 

Nowhere is the danger of this one-sided and imperfect 
vision greater than among those who profess to be inter- 
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ested in the teachings of the New Church. Swedenborg’s 
writings open so many and so varied avenues of thought, 
that it is easy to travel in one or more of them to the neg- 
lect of the others, without being aware that anything is un- 
duly magnified or slighted. The consequence is that there 
are not a few varieties of so-called New-Churchmen differing 
from one another. Let us try to illustrate this point by some 
obvious examples : — 

First. How common it is to meet with persons to whom 
the philosophy of Swedenborg is all in all. They care little 
for his doctrinal teachings ; little for his expositions of the 
Word ; little for what he says on subjects strictly religious. 
Their interest is mainly intellectual. It is centered in such 
matters as discrete degrees and correspondences, so far as 
these relate to the natural universe and to the laws of cau- 
sation and creation. Persons of this kind, who are within 
the church, are apt to have small regard for external wor- 
ship. They easily stay away from Sabbath services, unless 
they expect to hear a sermon which suits the philosophic 
bent of their own minds. They hate everything which they 
call ecclesiastical. They would like to turn the church into 
a school or academy. Can we not all bear witness that 
there has always been a class of this description in and 
around our church body? And may it not be truly said of 
them that their gaze is too exclusively fixed on one portion 
of the revelation made by the Lord in His second coming, 
at the expense of other portions at least equally important? 

If we look outside the organized church, we see many, 
who, being more or less favorable to Swedenborg, hold a 
similar position. Notable among them is Emerson, to whom 
I have already alluded. He finds much to admire in Swe- 
denborg’s philosophy and ethics, but is utterly blind to the 
things which Swedenborg himself most highly prized. Emer- 
son speaks approvingly of “the doctrine of forms, the doc- 
trine of series and degrees, the doctrine of influx, the doc- 
trine of correspondence” ; but does not even mention the 
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doctrine of the Lord, and makes Swedenborg’s interpreta- 
tion of Scripture a target for ridicule. His essay constantly 
alternates between praise and disparagement ; and the latter 
is chiefly applied to those matters which stand foremost in 
New-Church theology. The case is the same with other 
writers, who, fond of speculative thinking, attach themselves 
to certain abstract principles, as if they were all that Swe- 
denborg had to give. Thus, he, who is the most practical 
of religious teachers, is presented as one who lives remote 
from the common life of men, and for whom the proper des- 
ignation is the term, “ mystic.” 

Another doctrine of the New Church, which may easily 
receive a disproportionate share of attention, is the teaching 
about the spiritual world. Far be it from any of us to de- 
tract from the value of that teaching, or to belittle the help 
and comfort which it gives. Yet, if it is regarded as the 
one distinctive feature of New-Church belief, a most erro- 
neous and superficial view is taken. He who holds this 
opinion has not entered far into the heart of the New Jeru- 
salem. For if our knowledge of the other world is to do us 
any real or lasting good, it must be the means of quicken- 
ing our purpose to live on earth, as far as possible, the life 
of heaven. And the very essence of that life is to look to 
the Lord Jesus Christ as God, and to be guided by Him in 
all things. The first chapter in the work on “ Heaven and 
Hell” has for its heading, “The Lord is the God of 
Heaven.” Surely we cannot justly claim to have made 
much progress in our reception and application of the teach- 
ings of the book, unless we accept that fundamental prin- 
ciple. There is a wide difference between one who simply 
adopts a general belief that life continues after death, as 
Swedenborg describes it, and one who embraces with his 
whole soul the entire revelation made to the New Church. 
No small number, outside of our own borders, belong to the 
former class, or, at least, show more or less favor to our doc- 
trine of the future life, while almost every other doctrine 
that we hold is either unknown or rejected. 
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Again, there may be at any time a tendency among our- 
selves to push into prominence our own inferences on mat- 
ters of minor consequence. Fifty years ago discussion and 
controversy were rife as to the true order of the ministry 
as taught in Swedenborg’s writings. Many theories were 
broached, but no general conclusion was reached; and now, 
by tacit consent, the subject is dropped, as one concerning 
which we can afford to wait. The externals of worship are 
legitimately entitled to a certain amount of attention; but 
time is worse than wasted if they are allowed to usurp the 
place which belongs to weightier things. Rituals, as we are 
taught in the “ True Christian Religion,” are like the dress 
which one wears. Hence, to give undue consideration to 
them, is like making too much account of dress. Good, 
hearty worship can find expression in almost any outward 
form, even though some forms may be, in themselves, pref- 
erable to others. Thus, in many ways, excessive emphasis 
may be laid on comparatively small matters which happen 
to interest us, and our spiritual life and growth may suffer 
accordingly. Extreme examples of this fault are to be 
found in Christian and Jewish history, which repeatedly 
shows how certain passages of Scripture can be so accen- 
tuated that other, more vital ones, are lost sight of, and 
the spirit of the whole is nullified. Call to mind, for in- 


stance the Lord’s rebuke : — 

Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of 
mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted the weightier matters of 
the law, judgment, mercy, and faith: these ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone. 


It behooves us, who aspire to be of the Lord’s New 
Church, to fall into no such grievous errors. In the first 
place, we need to remember always that the body of spiri- 
tual truth made known through Swedenborg and published 
by him after his illumination, constitutes a complete divine 
revelation. No part is unimportant. Each part contrib- 
utes to the perfection of the whole. Yet are there major 
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and minor truths —truths primary and secondary. Nor are 
we left in doubt as to their relative value, if we consult the 
Writings themselves. Unquestionably the purely religious 
teachings will stand uppermost, if all are seen in their true 
order and connection. Swedenborg himself said, more than 
once, when the New-Church doctrines were attacked under 
the offensive name of “ Swedenborgianism,” that Sweden- 
borgianism is simply the worship of the Lord our Saviour. 
This point is again emphasized by the fact that he invari- 
ably speaks of a new church as describing the changed 
state of society, which will exist in the latter days. He 
might have said, “a new age,” but he did not. He means, 
of course, a church in its broadest sense —a church which 
involves a new age, and is as far as possible from being lim- 
ited to those who are its professed adherents; but his use 
of the term, in preference to every other, shows plainly 
what was foremost in his own mind. He was thinking, 
primarily, of the holy things for which the church stands — 
of man’s relation to the Lord and the Word, and of his 
duties to his fellow-man. What he says about the three es- 
sentials is instructive here. His language is :— 

There are three essentials of the church, the acknowledgment of the 
Lord’s Divinity, the acknowledgment of the holiness of the Word, and 
the life which is called charity. . . . If the church had held these three 
as essentials, intellectual dissensions would not have divided but only 


varied it, as light varies colors in beautiful objects, and as various dia- 
dems give beauty in a king’s crown. (Divine Providence, 259.) 


Is it not plain that if these three essentials are the head 
of the great body of New-Church doctrine, all the other 
teachings must be subordinate and tributary to them? And 
is it not evident that, unless this is our way of regarding the 
revelation which we profess to hold, we shall not only have 
a distorted view of it, but shall incur the risk of being led 
astray into beliefs from which the three essentials are lack- 
ing? Our great protection against the false Christs and 
false prophets who, we are told, will accompany the descent 
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of the New Jerusalem, is in trying to learn and live the 
heavenly doctrines just as they are, with nothing added to 
them or subtracted from them, giving to each the higher or 
the lower place which rightly belongs to it. This is our 
special mission as an organized church. If we do not fulfil 
it, there is no one else who will. The good which may 
be done in this way cannot be overestimated. So, in the 
language of the esteemed brother whose memory we were 
honoring at our meeting just one year ago, let us close these 
reflections : — 


It is indeed a great service, which in the Lord’s time will have 
due recognition from the religious world, to preserve from dissipation 
clear and definite teaching concerning the nature of God and His mani- 
festation of Himself to men through His perfect life on earth, concern- 
ing the great'work of redemption and the true doctrine of the — 
ment. In view of the necessity that some portion of the universal 
church should have the Word in its own place as unerring divine revela- 
tion, how invaluable the service which the New Church, through its 
possession and use of the internal sense, may render to stay the attacks 
which would reduce its place in the thought of the times to the position 
of mere literature expressing only finite thought. 

Profoundly impressed that separate organization is a necessity for 
the faithful discharge of its trust, and content to be one of the little 
ones in the Lord’s kingdom on earth, until in His infinite wisdom it can 
be more, the New Church in its specific organization goes forward in 
no spirit of rivalry with any branch of the first Christian church; but 
mindful of its obligation to make its special contribution to the upbuild- 
ing of character in the universal church, it humbly seeks to be true to 
its own mission.* 

JAMES REED. 


*Albert Mason, New-CHURCH REVIEW, Volume XL., pp. 330, 331, 338. 
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PUBLICITY, OLD AND NEW. 


A MARKED example of growth in the use of a word is 
afforded by the various activities that are now comprised 
under the general term, publicity. The dictionary defini- 
tion of the word, being practically the same as it was forty 
or fifty years ago, shows that the lexicographers have not 
kept pace with its growth, while the editors and writers of 
the encyclopedias do not yet realize that the word means 
anything that is worthy of their attention. And yet in a 
single branch of publicity —that devoted to business — it 
has become so important that it is almost impossible for 
any kind of business to be carried on without it. It hasa 
press of its own, and it has schools for its promotion, as well 
as hundreds of teachers independent of schools. The new 
publicity engages the attention of professional men in all 
departments of intellectual activity; the lawyer, the doctor, 
and the clergyman, as well as the merchant, the mechanic, 
and the farmer, must have its aid. 

In its widest scope, the term publicity includes much that 
it is not the present purpose to consider. The thought will 
be directed mainly to the publicity of print and the early 
antecedents of print—-those pictured symbols and mural 
decorations that served as aids to religious growth. The 
spread of print in the last thirty years has been so rapid, 
and the increase of certain phases of newspaper notoriety so 
objectionable, that many have come to look upon publicity 
as simply a growing evil. But the good grows as well as 
the bad, though not always so plainly seen. In the United 
States and Canada there are more than two hundred relig- 
ious papers printed in the English language, besides a large 
and increasing number in foreign languages. Nominally, at 
least, religious publicity is keeping fair pace with the vari- 
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ous branches of the secular product. It will be one of the 
efforts of this paper to show that the need of reform is not 
confined to secular publicity and that the religious press is 
also failing to meet the demand for a worthy publicity. But 
first let us consider what may be called the beginnings of 
religious publicity since the Christian era began. 

The printing-press is commonly regarded as the first great 
agent of publicity, but back of the printing-press were the 
engraved and illuminated blocks; back of the block pictures 
were the painted frescoes and mosaics of the second, third, 
and early fourth centuries. As the early work of the print- 
ing-press was largely devoted to religion, so were the efforts 
of the block-engravers and the fresco-painters. An inter- 
esting study in itself would be the spread of Christianity 
among the common people during more than twelve hundred 
years before the art of printing was known. Religion was 
then attended by publicity of a pictorial kind —a symbolic 
publicity that moved the hearts of the common people. 
The symbols employed and pictured for all to see were the 
Good Shepherd, the vine, the dove, the anchor, and other _ 
emblems that have been associated with religious teaching 
ever since the days of our Lord upon the earth. Later 
came a development of publicity in the form of historic art 
—pictured scenes from the old Testament — Noah in the 
ark, the sacrificing of Isaac, Moses smiting the rock, Jonah 
and the whale. With the historical idea brought forward, 
or what was presented as history, came naturally an intellec- 
tual development, with doubts and questions as to the truth 
of the pictures. Such doubts led away from the early faith, 
and the next necessary step was an acknowledged authority. 
The people must be taught in other ways, and for the in- 
struction of teachers the illuminated codices of the Bible 
were produced, thus carrying publicity forward another step. 
With this point reached, there had been a wide departure 
from the early idea of the Bible use as pastoral. Bible his- 
tory had advanced out of the patristic stage and was nearly 
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approaching the stage of the reformation. The time had 
nearly come for Luther, the great power of intellectual pub- 
licity in religion, to nail his ninety-five theses to the door of 
the church in Wittenberg as a mighty protest against shame- 
ful traffic in the name of religion. But before the reforma- 
tion stage of Bible history should fully enter, with all the 
will and determination of Luther, there was to be seen in 
the devotion and martyrdom of Wyclif, an example of the 
abuse of the temporal power in religion and the crying need 
for such an illuminating publicity as the printing-press was 
to be. Let us, with our thoughts of the controversies and 
harsh feelings that were mingled with the blessings of the 
early printing-presses, not fail to remember the power of the 
press over the evil designs arrayed against Luther as they 
had been arrayed against Wyclif a hundred years earlier. 
These same evil designs, but for the publicity of the print- 
ing-press, would have triumphed in the opening days of the 
sixteenth century, even as they had in the closing days of 
the fourteenth. 

The state of professed Christianity in the world at about 
the time the second stage of publicity began, that is to say, 
the stage represented by the printing-press, is to a certain 
extent indicated by the fact that there were no less than 
three popes. Germany had three rival emperors, and the 
nations of the world were filled with war and bloodshed. 
But the good work of religious publicity went on. It is be- 
lieved that in Germany and Holland, and probably elsewhere 
throughout Europe, printing from wood blocks for this pur- 
pose was common. The people of wealth had the beautiful 
work of the scribes and illuminators, while for the masses, 
there were rude illustrations of scenes described in the 
Scriptures, and pictures of the saints. At the end of the 
fourteenth century there was much attention to this form of 
religious art. The earliest print of which the date can be 
learned was a wood-cut of St. Christopher carrying the 
infant Jesus across the sea. Then came the Aidlia Pan. 
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perum, or Poor Man's Bible, printed on a series of wooden 
blocks. This was reproduced freely. It consisted of forty 
leaves printed on one side of the paper only, with the backs 
pasted together. The book was simply a series of Bible 
pictures, about ten inches by seven in size. The subjects 
were from both the Old and New Testaments. One copy 
of this early Christian work bears the date 1420. When 
we think of the Azb/a Pauperum of 1420, and the Guten- ~ 
burg press of 1450, it seems impossible to deny the direct 
connection between the great and world-wide need for the 
Bible and the providential means for giving it to the world. 
The movable types at once sprang into the service of relig- 
ious publicity. Fust and Schoeffer printed the Psalter in 
1457 and the Latin Bible in 1462. Note now how in the 
latter year, as an incident of the war that was ravaging Ger- 
many, the city of Mentz was captured, the work of the 
printers was broken up and their workmen scattered into 
other countries. Thus by Divine Providence or Divine per- 
mission, an evil of war was made to send through all Europe 
the art of printing, which Gutenburg had so jealously tried 
to guard. That Gutenburg himself, in spite of his reverses, 
remained true to his early ideas of Christian service is shown 
by the later work from his press. Nearly all of this was 
devoted to religious subjects. 

In some other countries, however, and especially in Eng- 
land, secular matters largely claimed the attention of the 
early printers. The game of chess was the first thing 
printed by Caxton, and it was fully three-quarters of a cen- 
tury after the stopping of Gutenburg’s press before England 
began to print the Bible. In France the new art was early 
used in producing the books of hours or liturgies, showing 
that in that country as in Germany, religious publicity was 
a growing cause. But the wave of the Reformation was 
there also, and then followed the Huguenot persecutions 
and the religious war. When we think that Protestantism 
in France has grown to include seven hundred churches, we 
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can gain an idea of how strong an aid publicity was to the 
reformers. It was a militant religion that the printing-press 
fostered, and cruelty and bloodshed were the natural results. 
Contrasted with these violent methods, however, were the 
efforts of some, in Germany especially, who early employed 
printing in religious service. We can read with delight of 
one Bernard von Breydenbach who made a pious pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem in 1486. He had enlisted the aid of an artist 
of distinction who made sketches of people and places and 
drew maps. Breydenbach wrote out the story of his travels 
and the wonderful things he saw, and he must have brought 
the Holy Land much nearer to people than it had been 
before. His book was dedicated to the Archbishop of 
Mentz, was written in Latin, and was soon translated into 
German and widely circulated in many editions. 

The efforts at illustrating the work of the early printers 
shows that in spite of the controversial spirit into which the 
age was developing, there was still no little reliance placed 
on the old method of appealing to the devotional feeling 
through the pictured page. Some of the illustrations of 
these old books are uncouth and even absurd in the light of 
our pictorial art, but in the sixteenth century they were 
very seriously regarded, and without doubt deeply stirred 
the religious feelings. The presentations of the Lord Jesus 
were as a rule marked by reverent feeling and a spirit of 
worship. On the other hand, the attempts to picture the 
Lord in heaven are, to say the least, unpleasant. 

We have thus seen that under the earlier conception of 
the church as a spiritual flock, the Bible was received simply 
and without controversy, and that its lessons were aided by 
pictures that stirred reverent emotions. Can we not think 
of this period as one marked by simple love for the Lord 
and His teachings on the part of the common people at 
least? We have seen that, in the intellectual or reformation 
stage of Bible history, while printing-presses scattered copies 
of the Bible over the world, they also sowed the seeds of 
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theological bitterness and strife and raised up a crop of dis- 
cord and unchristian feeling. A closer acquaintance with 
the Bible revealed what seemed to be contradictory portions ; 
and conflicting interpretations led to doctrinal divisions. 
Individual judgment began to be asserted as a right of relig- 
ious belief. 

We have now come down to the third or modern stage of 
Bible history and we find a modernized publicity attending 
the religious progress of the world. The new development 
lacks the element of love and trust that marked the early 
publicity ; it is no less controversial than its immediate pre- 
decessor in the reformation period, though it does not incite 
to violence and martyrdom. Unlike the two earlier develop- 
ments, it is not a native growth from a religious parent stock. 
Rather is it a religious branch grafted upon a tree of secular 
publicity. We see the tree growing and spreading in some 


- of the ugly and misshapen forms of its own character; even 


upon some of the grafted branches we find fruit not always 
sweet and pleasant tothe taste. The thought among church 
people is apt to dwell upon tolerance and possible union as 
characterizing the denominations to-day in contrast with for- 
mer times. True, there is more outward tolerance, but, 
except in rare cases, it is doubtful if there is closer agree- 
ment of internal religious thought than formerly. There 
were no less than one hundred and forty sects in this coun- 
try in 1890, and it is hardly likely there are any less to-day. 
In discussing the difficulties attending church union the 
writers are chiefly concerned with questions of church super- 
intendency, the itinerant preaching system, the property 
interests held by missionary boards and publishing houses, 
etc. There is no movement reported tending to unite the 
three great Baptist bodies, or to secure the coalescing of the 
many varying branches of the Lutheran sect, or joining of 
forces by the Congregationalists and Presbyterians who al- 
ready have somuchin common. The dividing lines between 
North and South in at least two of the numerically great 
denominations are also still zealously preserved. 
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Almost without exception we find that the denominations 
are using publicity based on a printing-press. Now there 
are many traditions attending newspaper printing, some good 
and some bad. The controversial element as something 
never to be lost sight of, is one of the traditions of news- 
paperdom. The religious press, as a rule, keeps it in sight 
religiously. Other traditions common to secular papers they 
also do not lose sight of. They have learned that something 
more than sound religious teaching is required to maintain 
their existence; satisfactory reading plus shrewd business 
management is now the requirement for continued publica- 
tion. Notwithstanding the desire for union among the 
churches, we find that doctrinal divisions are asserted and 
maintained strongly. Those papers which claim greater 
breadth and liberality of thought than their fellows, yet, in 
effect, make of their liberality a doctrine; and they present 
this as the basis of religion, without clear views of the 
higher life. 

With our New-Church journalism we are moving along on 
lines that do not primarily look for money returns sufficient 
to pay expenses. While we do not openly acknowledge the 
periodicals as expected claimants upon contributed funds, 
the end of each year usually finds them in that attitude, and 
the money deficiencies are cheerfully made up by the respon- 
sible boards. It seems to be the opinion of those who have 
had the management of the old-church journals, that their 
self-support is a matter of much discouragement and this 
view is no doubt shared by many in our body who have tried 
faithfully to make them self-supporting. But the question 
for us to consider now is not one of money returns, but 
whether or not our publicity, including our journalism, is all 
that it might be, or should be. Thinking of our church pub- 
lications and the showing we make as individuals and as 
church organizations, has not the time nearly come when we 
should strive to bring into existence a publicity more worthy 
of our teachings? Does not the New Church come to bring 
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back the simple loves of the early Christian days and join 
them with the wisdom that comes with true spiritual enlight- 
enment? If it does, we may at least make a beginning to- 
wards better work for the public good. 

Well, the very first requisite is a public. What we are 
putting forward does not reach any considerable proportion 
of the people. We need something that shall reach them. 
It is not so important for it to be called religious teaching 
as that it shall have the New Church in it. The work of 
our ministers and laymen in the church publications is most 
excellent. But it does not fill the need; it does not attain 
to the state of publicity. What proportion of New-Church- 
men read the periodicals? Let us supplement this branch 
of our publishing work by a paper or papers which shall get 
nearer the people. Let us not be content to minister to the 
higher minds alone. While explaining the deeper philos- 
ophy of Swedenborg and discussing the minor differences of 
terms in translation, let us also have more of the direct and 
simple applications of New-Church light to the conditions 
and needs of every-day life among every-day people. New- 
Churchmen as well as old-churchmen need to be reminded 
more and more strongly that their own individual regenera- 
tion is their first concern. We need to shun the common 
and vulgar evils—hatred, envy, covetousness, uncleanness 
of deed, word, and thought — need to repent of these things 
and shun them as sins against God. Publicity of the right 
sort so adapted as to bring this line of thinking home, is the 
publicity we are lacking. It will avail little to urge the duty 
of subscribing for the weekly paper at a price that is to some 
almost prohibitive, and expect it to alone represent us. 
Better have two weekly papers, leaving the one as it is, and 
in the other seeking to reach a wider body of readers. If 
necessary, circulate the new paper at a nominal subscription 
price, or even free, so that the matter which should reach 
readers is put into their hands. It is no discredit to the 
weekly paper that it is now conducted on these lines, but 
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rather a credit. Something of more general interest, how- 
ever, must be provided, and that something may be as truly 
New-Church in character as the articles in the present peri- 
odicals, even if not so comprehensive, or exhaustive, or 
doctrinal. 

As to what the new paper should be filled with would, of 
course, involve consideration by the wisest and most pro- 
gressive minds in the church. We know that besides the 
matters of our own church life, the events in the progress of 
the ceuntry and the world day by day are of importance to 
our people as to everybody else. Why should not brief and 
simple adaptations of New-Church light be applied to these 
events, small and large, as they come up with absorbing 
interest to the people? What more likely to hold attention 
and at the same time do good missionary work than this? 
Tracts and sermons are not widely read to-day, but every- 
body reads the news more or less. Why should not the 
possible opportunity be seized to engraft upon the trunk of 
the news-tree some branches that may bear better fruit than 
that now being harvested ? 

It would probably be well to eliminate from our proposed 
paper some things that are now considered useful. One of 
our ministers, in 7he Messenger, has devoted a two-column 
article to a plea for controversy respecting the truths of our 
church. His argument was that the hard problems in inter- 
pretation and application of our doctrines called for the aid 
of these controversies in bringing out the truth. To the 
lay mind it is not easy to see how the ministerial mind can 
stand in need of such aids. The essential truths of our doc- 
trines are surely simple enough, and while the masses of 
mankind show by their daily lives the need of simple teach- 
ing, the material would seem to be ample without stirring up 
points of dispute. If the ministers, for their own enlight- 
enment, need these controversial exercises, they might well 
be confined to the ministers’ meetings and not be allowed to 
invade the columns of the church publications. The history 
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of religion, as well as of nations, amply shows that the seed 
of controversy needs no fertilization, but will grow in abun- 
dance even upon the barrenest of rocks. It is hardly neces- 
sary to speak of the effect of doctrinal disputes in a relig- 
ious paper upon the minds of new seekers for the truth. 

We come now to the thought of individual duty in making 
the life of the church our personal concern. This matter 
of living our doctrines should be the centre and corner-stone 
of our publicity. By this, if by any means, shall we be able 
to have an influence for good upon the masses of the un- 
churched. How then shall we be able to show that we are 
putting our doctrines into our lives? Extended reminders 
of what we have been taught should not be needed, and 
only a few suggestions will be offered here. Take the 
matter of reverence for the Bible and the sacred things of 
which it teaches. We find among newspapers and books an 
increasing disregard for the sacred character of the Lord’s 
name. No tendency is more marked, in the prevailing fic- 
tion of the day, than the frequent and light mention of the 
Deity. Profanity does not shock the average reader. The 
modern heroes and heroines freely express their strong emo- 
tions by invoking the Lord’s name upon all occasions and 
for the sake of dramatic effect. Can a New-Churchman fail 
to feel a shock from such use, or to show in all proper ways 
that he must disapprove what is so essentially an act of prof- 
anation? How common are the trivial stories and jokes 
based on the events and language of the Holy Word. In 
many cases the Scriptures are paraphrased for the purpose 
of making a jest. The surprising fact in this connection is, 
that many who testify warmly to a belief in the sacredness 
of the Bible find amusement in this practice, and would be 
grieved if accused of a lack of reverence. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that a New-Church minister could fall into this atti- 
tude of mind regarding holy things; but other clergymen 
surely have, in this way, been the unfortunate stumbling- 
blocks in the upward spiritual paths of their people. Indeed 
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none of us can be too sure that we are on absolutely safe 
ground against this mental temptation towards irreverence. 

Second in importance only to the duty of holding the 
Lord’s name in reverence always, is that laid upon us of 
never defiling the sacred ordinance of marriage, in word or 
thought. A growing tendency in the world seems to sepa- 
rate marriage and religion, and a great duty rests upon our 
church to hold up before the world the beautiful truth which 
has been entrusted to us. It will not be needful to remind 
any who have learned even the foundation of our teachings 
of the sacredness of marriage, as to the feelings they should 
hold ; but it may be useful to remind some that they should 
seek for occasions to discountenance and discourage all light 
and trivial thoughts and words about marriage, as well as 
the exercise of irreverent and foolish practices in connection 
with the ceremony itself. Here is an opportunity for the 
right kind of publicity, of which all New-Churchmen should 
be ready to avail themselves. 

In business, are our standards as between man and man 
on week days, the same as we acknowledge as right and 
necessary in the devotional moods of Sunday? It is not as 
New-Churchmen, or churchmen of any sort, that grocers 
now refuse to weigh sand with their sugar, or milkmen re- 
frain from mixing their product with water. The forms of 
dishonesty in business of which the above are merely illus- 
trations, have, with some exceptions, mainly gone into dis- 
use because such practices have been found to be unprofit- 
able in the long run. But there are other and subtler ways 
of making the disadvantage of others yield advantage to 
self. Some of these ways appear easy of defence, on the 
ground of fair.trade opportunity, and the old maxim of com- 
mon law that the buyer must beware. But they are all at 
variance with what we are taught. They are directly op- 
posed to our duties of love to the Lord and the neighbor, 
and they must all be shunned as sins against the Lord. 
Whether New-Churchmen as a body, do or do not need the 
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light of publicity on their attitude in this regard, the world 
certainly needs the light, and every true New-Churchman 
will fee] it incumbent upon him, personally, to do his utmost 
in spreading the light. It has somefimes seemed as if we 
were soothed into a state of inaction and repose by the 
reputation for good citizenship which our people, as a body, 
have gained. We have felt flattered, and our self-satisfac- 
tion has been increased by the pleasant things said of us by 
those around us. Are we setting a more than passive ex- 
ample of what the Christian life should be? 

Wise and worthy publicity should include the suppression, 
or at least repudiation, of much that now comes from the 
press only to find ready acceptance. The claims upon the 
attention of readers, both adult and young, at this time, are 
almost appalling. Reading matter, good and bad, is forced 
upon public attention. Adults may more easily escape the 
bad, but the problem of guarding the young from the baleful 
influence of printed matter to-day, has come to be a very 
serious one. Nothing can be more deplorable than a policy 
of inaction here, allowing children to grope unguarded among 
the pitfalls spread by the daily and periodical press. The 
faithful New-Churchman must especially be alive to his duty, | 
in view of this truly dangerous phase of publicity. | 

What about our treatment of the neighbor as we come in 
contact with him day by day? Is it not common to think 
that we treat him well enough if we actually do nothing to 
injure him? He may be in some sense a dependent, or be- 
vA us in material or mental rank. In such cases as this, 

any of us may, perhaps, find our most subtle temptations 
to avoid loving the neighbor. The hurry of business life 
cuts off many of the gentler impulses of the human heart, 
and it is easy to excuse disregard of the feelings of another 
when engrossed with thoughts of one’s own affairs. Many 
a man is curt and even unjust to those under him in his 
business, who is all courtesy and gentleness in the home. 
Let us remember that our work as individuals, in the line of 
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publicity, is judged by the showing we make to those who 
come in contact with us on week-days. Each of us has a 
power all his own to advertise, favorably or unfavorably, the 
church to which we belong and the doctrines we profess to 
believe. Sunday advertising for good is not enough to ab- 
solve us from the necessity of letting our light shine also 
through the week. 

The lesser evils and falsities with which we are con- 
stantly beset, are oftentimes harder to put away than those 
of seemingly greater importance. In fact, it sometimes ap- 
pears that they are too small to notice; we may easily be 
led to think that time should not be wasted in trying to cor- 
rect them. It is not necessary to catalogue this class of 
falsities. They may, perhaps, be typified by a very petty 
counterfeit coin, the smallest in our country. Probably not 
all have met it. It is the one-cent piece, treated so as to 
bear quite a strong resemblance to a dime, simply by coat- 
ing it with nickel and slightly milling the edge. Taken 
hastily and without close inspection, mixed with real dimes 
and nickels, this fraudulent penny is able to pass for ten 
times its real value. Its power for loss to each taker is 
small, but its power for increasing evil is great. The natu- 
ral impulse, of course, is to pass it along for a dime if pos- 
sible, or, failing that, to let it go as one cent, which is its 
recognized value. No thought for the very poor person to 
whom it would bring a loss ten times greater than its value; 
no thought of the moral loss to every one through whose 
hands it had gone or might go. A little thought shows that 
the only honest way is to utterly destroy the evil doer and 
so end its power for evil. And yet the right to “get even” 
for being cheated, however slightly, by handing the false 
thing to some one else, is the common justification. New- 
Church publicity says, “ No.” 

Without further attempt to recount the failings, great or 
small, with which many of us are afflicted, it may be con- 
ceded, that on the whole, we are far from helping to sustain 
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a true New-Church publicity. It is worth while just here, 
and as a closing thought, to recall a significant fact in con- 
nection with an interesting census of the New Church lately 
compiled with much care and devotion. We learned from 
the personal testimony of 535 persons throughout the coun- 
try, who had become New-Churchmen without having been 
brought up under its teachings, that 4214 per cent. of the 
whole number had their attention first called to the teach- 
ings through the conversation of a friend, and only one per 
cent. through noticing the excellence of life of some New- 
Church acquaintance. This shows how much more able the 
most of us are to point a traveller towards the goal which 
we are all aiming to reach, than we are to attract his atten- 
tion by actually moving along the desired road in advance. 
We know that no census can give us statistics of spiritual 
growth, but it is encouraging to believe that even § or 6 out 
of the 535 could show by their lives that they had some- 
thing worth while to live by, something that appeared to 
prove the existence of a really Vew Church. Our effort now 
must be to make that one per cent. a growing proportion. 
Let us try to live so that a future census may show increas- 
ing numbers of whom the world may say — Their religion is, 
indeed, of the life, and the life of their religion is to do good. 


HERBERT S. KEMPTON. 
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THE USE OF THE GYMNASIUM.* 


SOME years ago there was an article in one of the foreign 
publications in which it was stated that the rush and push 
of life in America is so great, and the manner of living so 
disorderly, that the United States is in danger of rapidly 
becoming a nation of nervous wrecks. The article further 
stated that the people sleep in a hurry, eat in a hurry of 
food which any intelligent European would reject, rush to 
their business, work in a hurry, take their recreations in a 
hurry, and as a consequence are given by wholesale to dosing 
with medicines — largely of the patent or quack variety. 
The sturdiness for which the earlier stock was noted is 
rapidly disappearing. A marked physical and moral dete- 
rioration has already taken place and is in progress, and 
American life is losing its calmness and self-poise, and be- 
coming almost hysterical in its expression. Every reader 
has seen articles in the press of our country emphasizing 
the same points, and every observer knows that, severe as 
the arraignment is, it is in a large measure true. 

This has come about almost unconsciously. The demands 
for rugged out-of-door physical life, which kept men in health 
down to the fifties, has gradually given place to a demand 
for an indoor, confined life of mental concentration and 
nerve strain. The demand upon the brain and the nerve 
force was gradually increased after the Civil War from one 
to three hundred per cent., while the demand upon the phys- 
ical and muscular part of the body was decreased by indoor, 
mental, and sedentary occupations from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent. Asa natural result of this irrational over-balan- 
cing of natural powers, the men engaged in these occupa- 
tions not only began to die earlier or become “wrecks,” but 
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their powers of procreative vitality being lessened, a genera- 
tion of children began to take their places, having a weaker 
physical basis, with an overwrought nervous organization. 
As these children grew up and entered into the same men- 
tally intense and nerve-straining life of their parents, they 
produced a generation in which the physically weak and over- 
nervous organizations are still more intensified, until to-day, 
as physicians diagnose the temperaments of the young, by 
far the larger proportion of them are put down in the cate- 
gory of those having a “nervous temperament.”” And the 
astonishing thing about this is that, instead of seeing the 
immense significance of this fact as a red flag of danger, 
many parents, when told by a physician that their children 
are of a highly nervous temperament, feel a sense of pride 
in the matter as though their children were better and more 
highly organized than others ; while in reality if the children 
had a thoroughly sound physical basis properly developed, 
they would come into manhood’s prime with no more con- 
sciousness of having nerves than they are conscious of 
having a heart or lungs. But the probable outcome with a 
majority of such children is that they will attain their great- 
est vigor of use from twenty-four to thirty-five, drop de- 
cidedly from thirty-five to forty, and be practically old men 
with the constructive ability and the vim and sparkle of life 
passed by at fifty, with discontented nursing of themselves, 
usurping the vigor which under normal conditions should 
last with them until they are sixty-five or seventy-five years 
old. 

It is true that the public mind has been awakened to this 
condition and that in the last twenty years an increasingly 
vigorous movement has set in to counteract the evil. But 
why is it that among a progressive people — supposed to be 
in the van — such a condition has been allowed to obtain ? 
It is because a certain spiritual law, which is as invariable in 
its operation as the law of the Medes and the Persians, has 
not yet been recognized, as it relates to the inter-relation of 
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the mental and physical planes of life, and so it has been 
ignored and violated with the results which inevitably come 
from violated law. In order to make this clear, as it relates 
to physical training and the use of the gymnasium, and to 
place the true value upon all this work, I dwell for a few 
moments upon what may seem at first to have no direct 
relation to the subject, but which has in reality the most 
intimate relation to it. The spiritual law I speak of is this: 
that all life and all truth get their power in ultimates. I am 
afraid this may seem rather abstract and of no particular 
force, but it has a very concrete meaning and is of vital force 
to the man who grasps its meaning and application. To 
make it clear, I use an illustration. John Smith, after years 
of hard work, finds himself in bad form. He is all run down. 
Insomnia, dyspepsia, and nervous depression follow him like 
spectres. He goes to his doctor only to find temporary relief, 
while he grows gradually worse. He hears of a business 
men’s gymnasium class and comes in to see the work done. 
He is impressed by the work ; he notes that all the members 
seem to be vigorous and healthy, and that without exception 
they are joyous and optimistic. In talking with them their 
spirit of enthusiasm and love for the work so impresses him 
that it is the final influence in leading him to say to himself, 
«“T must take up that work. It’s just what I need to build 
me up. But I don’t quite see how it isto be done. I won- 
der if I can give the hour required?” And Smith goes 
home to plan about it. Now we have here Smith’s purpose, 
and then his planning, how he shall adjust his business to 
take up the work. The purpose is the end in view — abso- 
lutely separate and distinct from his plan —but while it is 
absolutely distinct from his plan, yet it is in every iota of his 
plan, and is its life. He lays out an elaborate plan by which 
he will arrange for the work. That plan is the cause or 
means by which he will accomplish the work. Still, neither 
the purpose nor the plan are the work itself, though they 
will both be in the whole of the work. Each is absolutely 
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distinct from the other, and yet one lives from the other. 
But, however strong his purpose or good his planning, yet 
he could talk about his purpose and his plan to all eternity, 
and if he did not actually take up the work itself, they would 
vanish into thin air and amount to nothing, and he would 
remain as before, only gradually growing worse. But when 
he has made his plan he goes into the gymnasium, grasps 
the chest-weights, the dumb-bells, and the wands, and goes 
at it. He has brought his purpose and his plan into action, 
and the faithfulness of his work finally and for the first time 
gives perfect expression to the life and power of the purpose 
and means that have brought the work about. 

Now, what have we here? We have three discrete or 
separate and distinct degrees of life. We have the trinity 
—a trinity of degrees that is in every least thing of life. 
The life comes from the purpose. The means by which 
that life shall exist is the plan, but the actual work done is 
the effect through which the life of his purpose and the 
force of his planning come into existence and express their 
power, and that power — which will gradually build John 
Smith over into a new man— never can come until he 
begins and keeps on with the actual work. Here are the 
degrees of end, cause, and effect. Each is on a separate and 
distinct plane by itself, but the first two are within every 
particle of the third and are its life, while by the third alone 
the power of that life can be expressed. That is why, while 
the life of the Divine in the Bible is in the spiritual princi- 
ples hidden behind the story form, yet the power of that 
Divine life is expressed in the letter of the Bible which tells 
us what we shall actually do and refrain from doing. And 
that is why we are told, “ Blessed are they that do His com- 
mandments that they may have right to the tree of life.” 
Throughout the Bible this law shines through —that all life 
and truth get their power in ultimates. The acts are the 
ultimates or ending in which everything else comes to 
completeness. 
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In order that I may make what I say later more emphatic, 
I want to carry these three degrees into another line of 
thought. Did you ever notice that when we meet and 
observe a man, while we note the physical body, yet because 
the real man is within, we try to get the expression of his 
eyes and the play of his features? Why is this? It is be- 
cause in reality we are spiritual beings. We are not mate- 
rial physical beings, having a spirit, like some misty vapor 
or formless ghost, attached to us; but we ourselves are 
spiritual beings, with spiritual forms as substantial and as 
perfectly formed as the physical body — yes, more so. And 
this spiritual being has within it from God a mysterious 
dynamo called the will, and a thinking apparatus called the 
understanding, which are what cause us to be truly human. 
And so when we look into the eyes of a man or note his 
expression of countenance or gesture, it is that we may 
see what sort of a man the real man behind the flesh is; 
for so responsive are the eyes to the feelings and thoughts 
of the spirit within—and in sincere people the features 
also—that the spirit shines through and we see it. But 
for our development and use in this world we are clothed 
upon with a body of flesh. The spirit or real man is not 
the body, but it dwells in every cell and tissue of the body. 
The body seems to have a life of its own, yet its real life 
is from the spirit within, and so complete is this depend- 
ence of the body upon the spirit that if the union between 
them should be severed for an instant the body would 
drop dead. We are told by Paul that we have a natural 
body and a spiritual body, and then we are told that the 
“body is the temple of the Holy Ghost.” That is to say, 
the body is meant to react to the man who inhabits it, and 
be the instrument to express his true life. When this rela- 
tion is full, healthy, and complete, then the expressions in 
life of the man, the character, conduct, and acts, are in their 
power, and the man speaks for what he is. But if the body 
s diseased, undeveloped, or inert, then the man himself can- 
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not speak forth his life as he would, and all his outward ex- 
pressions, to a greater or less degree, show it. Here again 
are the three degrees — the trinity: the man himself, the 
body, and the life of action from the man through the body. 
If a man tries to keep himself —his spirit—true to the 
purpose of his creation, that is, true to his use as a man, 
and keeps his body in normal condition, then there is a con- 
stant flowing in of new life and vigor into his purpose and 
thought ; this ultimates itself into all parts of his body, and 
the body responds by full, vigorous expression in all the acts 
and conduct. That is why we see young men and women 
expressing the best aspects of life, and why the artist’s ideals 
are always depicted in the early prime of life. The creative 
purposes are all just bursting into full flower, and neither 
they nor the body have been vitiated by disorder and abuse. 
Every phase of their life has its power, because it is so full 
of the ambitions and purposes from within. 

But if a man lets his ambitions and standards of use in 
life fall, and give place to mere idleness, or, worse, to gratifi- 
cation of some vicious passion, it inevitably checks the full 
union between the spirit and the body, and the body shows 
it in lack of vigor, and finally in lack of health. As, for 
instance, a state of intense anger may so poison the physical 
system as to make a man ill, and even be dangerous to his 
life. On the other hand, one may keep himself true to 
all the purposes of life and hold his standards up to the 
highest ideals, but if he neglects his body, fails to keep it 
in its normal condition of vigor, it will itself cease to respond 
to the spirit, become lethargic and diseased, and the outward 
acts will manifest the condition. In other words, however 
good the purpose or high the intelligence of a man may be, 
he cannot possibly give them their full power in life unless 
he keeps his body in its normal condition of vigor. The 
character and individuality of his life get power in ultimates. 
If the ultimates are neglected and diseased, then the life 
forces are weakened and dissipated. 
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This is the cause of so much disorder in our American 
life. The spirit of life is full and vigorous, but the ultimate, 
the physical basis, has been neglected and abused, and it 
could not be otherwise than that we should get the neurotic 
and hysterical manifestations, and the increase of break- 
downs under the limit of fifty years of age. The people 
have not yet awakened to the fact that a man has no more 
right to have a diseased and disorderly body than he has to 
have arsenic in his system. Properly a man should be 
ashamed of himself to be in a run-down condition, for with 
due care and discrimination he could keep himself in sound 
and vigorous health. 

But when a man has reached the age of thirty, he is just 
on the last edge of the first flush of life. He has not real- 
ized all his ambitions, has had to work hard, has kept irregu- 
lar hours, and has eaten carelessly and to the full. He 
begins to let his standards fall; there comes a corresponding 
fall in bodily care and appearances and a feeling that there 
is no need of exerting himself as before; he tends towards 
mental and bodily inertia. There are the incipient stages of 
disease — intensified, if he has directly prostituted himself 
by dissipation. It will be but a short time tefore he will be 
diseased and in the doctor’s care. He is not bringing the 
life God gives him down into ultimates. Naturally he begins 
to complain. Everything goes wrong. The world is using 
him badly, with nothing “coming his way.” And everybody 
but himself is to blame. 

But he has only himself to thank, for he has dug his own 
pit and placed himself in it, even though it may be through 
ignorance. No matter how wise or learned a man may be in 
himself, it is as impossible for him to express the full power 
of his character and wisdom without a healthy, normal body, 
as it is for an eighteen-inch stream of water to find free 
access through aten-inch pipe. Whatever the man is within, 
the power of his personality rests in and speaks out through 
his physical make-up. And unless he keeps that physical 
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basis in sound condition, his force is weakened. It is just 
because men do not recognize this that we find so many 
teachers and writers and ministers — yes, and even doctors 
and lawyers—losing their “grip” in the forties. How 
many teachers there are, the character of whose teaching is 
flabby and lifeless? And how many ministers there are who 
have come to walk year in and year out in a deep rut from 


which they never emerge? Both teacher and minister fail 


to carry life to those they are leading, and scholars and 
parishioners feel the deadness, and in all likelihood it brings 
about a corresponding deadness in them. When a man is 
foolish enough to let his body deteriorate, he is letting him- 
self, so far as his use in life is concerned, go to seed. And 
it will not be long before his chief standing will rest upon 
the work he has done in the past. This is the shame of 
neglecting the ultimate plane of life, the body, by refusing 
to give it proper and regular exercise and training. 

All life should be joyous, all life should be healthy, vigor- 
ous, and optimistic. That is the normal condition of things 
which God gives us. When a man comes to that point 
where everything is askew, where he is fearful and de- 
pressed, dyspeptic and constipated, that is a ’sign-post telling 
him to bestir himself and bring his body into order, and he 
is weak in his mind if he ignores the warning. The power 
of his life rests in ultimates, and he ignores those ultimates 
at his peril. 

But during the last twenty years an increasingly vigorous 
movement has set in to counteract this prevalence of phys- 
ical decadence. This has been by the gymnasia of the coun- 
try — largely accelerated by the advertising of physical cul- 
ture systems. Most gymnasia reach boys, young working- 
men, and the middle aged. The use they are performing 
can be seen in the work of one. Boys and young men— 
undeveloped and some tainted with bad habits— come into 
an atmosphere that is clean and of pure friendliness and 
enthusiasm. They fall at once into vigorous and congenial 
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work. All the muscles are exercised and stretched, the 
internal organs are quickened and strengthened in their 
actions, the frame of the body is brought into shape, and 
within a month the boy or young man begins to feel and act 
differently. The bad habits are almost invariably dropped 
and the character is deepened, and in two or three years he 
stands as a vigorous type of young manhood, exciting emu- 
lation in other young people of the same age. And beyond 
this he has gained in self-poise and capacity, and is better 
fitted for the responsibilities of business life and citizenship, 
and not by any means the least in the benefits derived is 
that he is better fitted to become a father and procreate 
children with healthy and vigorous constitutions. All this, 
because the work of the gymnasium has brought the body — 
the ultimate — into order and keeps it in order; consequently 
the inter-relation between spirit and body is complete, and 
the power of the real man speaks itself out—a sound mind 
through a sound body. 

But perhaps one of the best uses performed by the gym- 
nasia of the country is that done among the busy men of 
from thirty-five upward to seventy, such as form the member- 
ship of a Business Men’s Class. Here we have a class of 
men, the most of whom have been nipped by the very evils 
of which I have spoken. Leading a more or less sedentary 
and intense life, with little or no physical exercise, the body 
has become clogged with waste material, there has been an 
overproduction of uric acid, the lungs not getting the neces- 
sary amount of oxygen have failed to eliminate the carbonic 
acid, and, as a consequence, the intestines have failed to do 
good work and the blood has become anzmic. Resort has 
been made to pills, patent medicines, and doctors. And 
while this course is absolutely irrational, because whipping 
up the bowels, giving a false stimulation, and affording a 
temporary relief, fails to remove the cause of the trouble, 
yet a large proportion of men from forty to sixty are follow- 
ing this course to-day. Perhaps a good many in the class 
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were forced to join because they saw no other way of relief. 
As soon as they take up the work, an improvement begins 
to make itself felt. In tensing and stretching the muscles, 
the waste material is dislodged and forced out. In the vig- 
orous arm and leg movements, the lungs are forced to draw 
in more oxygen, the aerated blood is sent more freely to all 
parts of the system, feeding and building up the starving, 
decaying cells and tissues, and each part of the body has 
received what it normally needs. Of course thpre is im- 
provement, and after six months it will be strange if some 
friend does not say to each member of the class, “I never 
saw you look so well or appear so strong.” Why is it? 
Because the ultimate of the body, the temple, is repaired 
and brought into order, and it can and does speak out the 
life of the spirit—-the man within. He is acquiring his real 
strength. And knowing this from experience in many cases, 
knowing that there is nothing on this footstool of the Lord, 
in the way of medicine, that will do what this work in the 
gymnasium does, each member ought to be an earnest pros- 
elyte and missionary, and help stop this suicidal wholesale 
swallowing of pills and bitters, and get men in where they 
can build up the normal snap and vim and have the virility 
which God would give them.” But unfortuately in a great 
many cases, when a man has been built up until he feels 
fairly himself, then he drops the work —a fatal mistake. 

One gets out of a thing just what he puts into it. If 
one goes through the work of the class in a half-earnest, 
half-energetic way, he gets a benefit that is a half-benefit. 
One should not be afraid to work and put himself into the 
work. And to stop the work as soon as one feels fairly 
built up is foolish. For years he has never been in the vig- 
orous condition which naturally belongs to him, and the 
more faithfully he keeps at it the nearer it brings him to 
that point where the power of the true man can express 
itself quietly, normally, and rationally. , 

The Bible says, “Blessed are they that do His command- | 
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ments that they may have right to the tree of life.” The 
commandments apply to us on the physical plane just as 
much as on the moral and spiritual plane. The “tree of 
life”’ for the physical plane is that degree of health, vigor, 
and virility of body which will fittingly express the force 
and power of the man himself, and no matter how much so- 
called piety a man may have, he is not a Christian in the 
fullest sense of the word unless he is as willing faithfully 
to exercise his body —the temple of the Holy Ghost — and 
keep it in health, as he is to exercise his mind. If he is too 
inert and lazy to do this, then he is not fully deserving of 
the “tree of life.” 

A man cannot be a full and true man unless he keeps his 
body in order. The use of the gymnasium is very impor- 
tant. Indeed, properly, a city owes it to her citizens that 
free gymnasia be established ; and there has been a remark- 
able decrease in lawlessness and disorder since their estab- 
lishment by some cities. 


GEORGE S. WHEELER. 
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MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 


It is interesting to find, occasionally, in the course of 
reading the works of leading philosophical writers, some ap- 
proximation, or one may almost say réchauffé, in modern 
though less intelligible phraseology, of the precognitions 
and the teaching of that “vast genius,’ Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, who, as Emerson has truly said of him : — 


Announced many things true and admirable. These truths, passing 
out of his system into general circulation, are now met with every day, 
qualifying the views and creeds of all churches, and of men of no 
church. And I think we are all aware of a revolution in opinion. 
(Essay on Immortality.) 


Swedenborg was, preeminently, a man of science and a 
philosopher before he became the profound theologian he is 
now acknowledged to have been. As Emerson bears wit- 
ness, he had anticipated much of the science of our day in a 
variety of its branches. Of Swedenborg’s spiritual philos- 
ophy, two well-known men of science, Professors Balfour 
Stewart and P. G. Tait, in their joint work, “The Unseen 
Universe,” p. 65, say : — 

Unquestionably it is the system of a profound thinker, and many 


great men have not hesitated to express their admiration of Sweden- 
borg and his work. 


Again, at the seventy-third meeting of the German Con- 
gress of Scientific Inquirers and Physicians, held at Ham- 
burg, Dr. Max Neuburger of Vienna read a paper on Swe- 
denborg’s observations on “The Brain,” a translation of 
which was published in the Mew-Church Magazine for No- 
vember, 1902, and was reprinted in the British Medical 
Journal of March 21, 1903. Dr. Neuburger styles Sweden- 
borg an “encyclopzdist *’ and a “complete man,” whose 
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teaching on this subject reaches up “to the threshold of our 
present day,” and may even enlighten it. He has applied to 
the Swedenborg Society for permission to translate Sweden- 
borg’s great work on “ The Brain” into German at his own 
expense. This fact indicates the value he attaches thereto. 
But if Swedenborg’s knowledge of the physiology of man 
has thus anticipated that of our day, as a psychologist he 
has no equal even now, as will be shown further on. 

At the present time, when the minds of men everywhere 
in the Western world are clouded with doubt concerning. 
theism and concerning their relation to the spiritual world, 
Prof. William James’s “ Gifford Lectures,” on “The Varieties 
of Religious Experience,” were opportune, and cannot fail to 
be of benefit. In England, as far as one can judge from 
newspaper comments, these lectures have been well re- 
ceived, and have attracted considerable attention, and it is 
to be hoped that they will be of use for the enlightenment 
of many sceptics. 

His twentieth lecture, setting forth his “Conclusions,” 
commences with a summation of “the characteristics of re- 
ligious life in the following beliefs ” :—(p. 485.) 

1. That the visible world is part of a more spiritual universe from 


which it draws its chief significance. 

2. That union or harmonious relation with that higher universe is 
our true end. 

3. That prayer or inner communion with the spirit thereof — be that 
spirit God” or “law ”— is a process wherein work is really done, and 
spiritual energy flows in and produces effects, psychological or material, 
within the phenomenal world. Religion includes also the following 
psychological characteristics: 

4. A new zest which adds itself like a gift to life, and takes the form 
either of lyrical enchantment or of appeal to earnestness and heroism. 

5. An assurance of safety and a temper of peace, and, in relation to 
others, a preponderance of loving affections. 


New-Churchmen, generally, till agree with these “Con- 
clusions,” but some may take exception, in Article 3 above, 
to the words, “or law.” Why Professor James should have 
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made use of these words is not clear, except in the sense in- 
dicated by the Psalmist, “Thy law is truth” (Vide Ps. cxix, 
142), taken in its widest application both morally and physic- 
ally ; for as Swedenborg teaches, — 

The Divine Truth proceeding from the Lord is the Vertest Reality, 
and such, that from /¢ all things exist and subsist; for whatsoever pro- 
ceeds from the Lord is the Veriest Reality in the Universe. Such is 


Divine Truth, which is called “The Word,” by which all things were 
made. (Vide Arcana Ceelestia, 6880.) 


It is noteworthy that this is, also, a very ancient Aryan 
conception. “ Rita,’ even in Pre-Vedic times, meant “ Law 
and Order” in the Cosmos; and this very ancient word, ac- 
cording to Prof. Sir Monier Williams’s “Sanskrit Diction- 
ary, also meant “Divine Truth.” In Zend its equivalent is 
“Asha,” as Prof. Max Miiller explains in his “ Hibbert Lec- 
tures” for 1878. (pp. 249-251.) 

Again, in ancient Egypt, the equivalent of the Sanskrit 
“Rita” was the Egyptian “Maat” (Vide Prof. Le Page 
Renouf’s “ Hibbert Lectures” for 1879, p. 250). “Maat,” 
also, not only meant “ Law and Order” in the Cosmos, but 
« Divine Truth”; and the Divine Being is described as “The 
Only Being whose existence depends upon Truth (anch em 
maat).”” (lbid., p. 119.) 

Divine Being, Swedenborg terms “ The £sse,” and Divine 
Truth, the Existere ; so exactly in India—#in philosophical 
Brahmanism — Divine Being, termed Saz, is equivalent to 
the Greek 73 &, the nearest English equivalent being “that 
which is.” From this Sat was derived the Sanskrit Sat-ya, 
meaning originally “endowed with Being,” and then “ True.” 
This is an adjective; but the same word as a neuter, is also 
used as Truth, in the abstract, or Zhe True. (Vide Prof. 
Max Miiller’s translation of the Upanishads, Volume L., In- 
troduction, p. xxxi.) 

Note that Sazzs is “Satya,” and Satya exists from “Sat”; 
so from the very structure of language we have exactly the 
same teaching as that of Swedenborg regarding the Esse and 
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Existere ; “they are distinctly one” (Vide Divine Love and 
Wisdom, 14). In the “ Taittiriyaka Upanishad”’ II., 6 (end), 
it is said, “‘ Satya (The True, or, Divine Truth) became all this 
whatsoever (the Universe, that is), and therefore the wise 
call It (the Brahman) Satya — The True.” | 

Note that the dictionary meaning of Brahman is both 
“The Word of God,” and “ The Supreme all-pervading Spirit 
of the Universe.” 

Thus, it was taught that Divine Truth is the “ Veriest 
reality,” and from It “all things exist and subsist,” just as 
Swedenborg teaches. In the Vedanta, or Veda-end philos- 
ophy of India, as Max Miiller points out, two aspects of 
Deity are recognized —the “Higher” and the “ Lower” 
Brahman. “Even the ‘Lower’ one is adorned with the 
highest predicates which human language has to bestow; 
but the ‘ Higher’ one is above all praise and all predicates.” 
The “Higher” Brahman is the real Brahman, and the 
“ Lower” is the phenomenal Brahman. 

But the phenomenal does not mean what is altogether false and un- 
real; the phenomenal God is the most real, only as conceived by the 
human understanding, which never can form an adequate idea of [essen- 


tial] Deity, because that aspect of Deity is inconceivable and ineffable. 
(Vide Max Miiiler’s Vedanta Philosophy, pp. 124, 125.) 


At pages 153, 154 he quotes the Maztrdéyana Upanishad 
VI., 22, where we read: “ Two Brahmans have to be medi- 
tated on, ‘The Word,’ and ‘The Non-Word.’ By ‘The 
Word’ alone is.‘ The Non-Word’ [the ‘Higher Brahman’ ] 
revealed.” The real or essential aspect of Deity —Sat— 
which fer se is unknowable, is termed Péramdrthika ; and 
the apparent or phenomenal, and knowable aspect thereof 
— Satya —is termed Vydrahdrika, or that which relates “to 
practice, or action,” or “which has to be dealt with” (Vide 
Sir Monier Williams's Sanskrit Dictionary.) These two as- 
pects of Deity, Professor Cowell believes, “must extend 
through all worlds and through all eternity” (Vide Dr. J. 
Muir’s Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, Supple- 
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ment, p. 352). All this, also, is in accord with Sweden- 
borg’s teaching. 

If Professor James’s words, in his Article 3 of “ Religious 
Beliefs” above — namely, “be that spirit ‘God’ or ‘law’”’ 
—- are not intended to convey the idea of the Divine Logos 
(which is God) or divine truth, which has been that of all 
the great leading philosophies of the East, as above shown, 
as it was that of the Evangelist Philosopher, St. John, and 
it must be borne in mind, as the late Prof. Max Miiller has 
well said, “ Europe has never produced a religion; all re- 
ligions have their cradle in the East” (Vide his Gifford Lec- 
tures for 1888 on Natural Religion, p. 295); then, it may be 
asked, what could have been his object in making use of the 
word “law”? 

To-day the word “law” is rather ambiguous and mislead- 
ing. Did Professor James make use of it, for the nonce, to 
placate any agnostic or materialistic hearers present, per- 
haps, at his lecture ?—- men who advocate a mechanical and 
reject a teleological conception of the universe; who talk 
glibly of “ Mechanical Law,” or “ Natural Law,” and scorn 
the idea of “spiritual law and causation?’”’ Of men, that is, 
like the late Professor Huxley, who held that, — 

The progress of science has, in all ages, meant, and now more than 
ever means, the extension of the province of what we call Matter and 
Causation, and the concomitant gradual banishment from all regions of 
human thought, of what we call spirit and spontaneity, . . . And that, 
as surely as every future grows out of past and present, so will the phys- 
iology of the future gradually extend the realm of Matter and law un- 
til it is coextensive with knowledge, with feeling, and with action. (Col- 
lected Essays, Eversley Edition, Volume I., p. 159 f.) 


Or of men like Professor Haeckel, in his “ Riddle of the 
Universe” (Sixth Edition, p. 129), who asserts that : — 


The great abstract Law of mechanical causality, of which Our cos- 
mological law —“ the Law of Substance — is but another and concrete 
expression, now rudes the entire Universe, as it does the mind of man”! 


This self-satisfied, arrogant, and rancorous writer, by the 
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way, scoffs at the Christian conception of God, Whom he 
terms a “ gaseous vertebrate.” 

The word “law,” used by men such as above described, 
is sometimes spelled with a capital “ L,” no doubt to give it 
a more inflated and imposing appearance than it deserves. 
What, after all, is a “law” of nature? 


A natural law (as it is termed) is merely the fact that certain causes 
produce certain effects — that certain antecedents are always followed 
by certain consequents, that under the same circumstances the same 
events will always happen. The “laws” of nature are the facts of 
nature summarized. To say, then, that nature is explained by “law” 
is to say that the facts are explained by themselves. 


A writer in the Contemporary Review for March, 1906, 
Mr. W. F. Alexander, well says : — 


Law is a highly useful conception, but itself is a formidable enigma. 
Viewed on one side, it is an abstraction from a series of events which 
exists in our own minds; on the other side it is preeminently real, which 
we discover, but emphatically do not invent. We say law governs 
events, but its actuality consists in the events themselves [in the facts 
themselves], and is not anything existing outside them. And from the 
side of experience “ Law" must be said to exist, but to be inadequate to 
reality [that is, to Divine Truth “the veriest reality”]; that is to say, 
the greatest part of our experience, and certainly its interesting fea- 
tures, quite fail to reflect the hard external monotony which science 
[naturalistic science, that is] reveres. 


Naturalistic science will have it, and persistently adheres 
to the statement, that the universe is governed by “laws,” 
though, as the late Prof. A. W. Momerie (erstwhile Profes- 
sor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London), 
has well said : 

It is not governed by “laws,” it is governed according to “laws,” but 
no one can suppose that the “laws” make themselves. The regularity 
of nature needs, therefore, to be explained. It cannot explain itself, 
nor can it disprove the existence of a controlling will. (Vide The Ori- 
gin of Evil, Science, and Religion, p. 272.) 


Professor Momerie has said above that “the laws of Na- 
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ture are the facts of Nature summarized,’ and he adds the 
question, “ Why are the facts what they are?” And to this 
question we can only answer —and the alternative is sel- 
dom recognized —“ Either through purpose or by chance.” 

Professor Haeckel denies the idea of design or purpose in 
nature and inclines towards the latter solution (Riddle, pp. 
97, 105). But the great man, Darwin, of whom he speaks 
in such high terms (/dzd., p. 28), was averse to the idea of 
“chance” in the evolution of the cosmos. Professor Mom- 
erie, in his book entitled, “ Belief in God,” (p. 71) quotes 
Mr. Darwin in a letter dated April, 1873, who says : — 


The impossibility of conceiving that this grand and wondrous uni- 
verse, with our conscious selves, arose through chance, seems to me the 
chief argument for the existence of God. 


That “Prince of Science,” as he has been called, Lord 
Kelvin, in a letter to Zhe Zimes of the 4th of May, 1903, 
ridiculed the idea of chance in the evolution of the cosmos, 


and said :— 


There was nothing between absolute scientific belief in Creative 
Power and the acceptance of the theory of a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. Was there anything so absurd as to believe that a number of 
atoms by falling together of their own accord, could make a crystal, a 
sprig of moss, a microbe, or a living animal? And Lord Kelvin de- 
clared that science [true science, that is, and not Haeckel’s abortion 
under that title] positively affirms the existence of a Creative Power. 
It is not in dead matter that we live and move and have our being, but 
in a Creating and Directing Power which science compels us to accept 
as an article of belief. We cannot escape from that conclusion when 
we study the physics and dynamics of living and dead matter all 
around. . . . We have a spiritual influence, and in science a knowledge 
that there is that influence in the world around us. 


The Creating and Directing Power above, or the “Con- 
trolling Will” of which Professor Momerie makes mention, 
operating through Divine wisdom — the Divine Zsse through 
the Divine Extstere — fashions the “ Laws” such as come un- 
der the cognizance of man in his study of nature. They 
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are not of nature. As examples of the spiritualistic and the 
naturalistic views of the cosmos current in the world to-day, 
the following are cited. 

Professor Momerie wrote that :— 

All parts of nature are bound together by intellectual and therefore 
intelligible relations. Progress in knowledge consists in discovering 
the order, the “ Law,” the system, in a word the reason [the Logos], 
which underlies natural phenomena. Interpreting nature is neither 
more nor less than making our own the thoughts which nature implies. 
Scientific hypothesis consists in guessing at these thoughts; scientific 
verification, in proving that we have guessed aright. When, after many 
failures, Kepler at last hit upon the “laws” of planetary motion, he ex- 
claimed, “ O God, I think again Thy thoughts after Thee!” The dis- 
covery of these thoughts, it is evident, is not the creation of them. 
Science is but a partial copy of an intellectual system which existed 
long before the birth of man. (Agnosticism, p. 155.) 


How different this, to Professor Haeckel’s arrogant and 
contumelious statement in His “ Riddle of the Universe”’ 
(P. 92): — 

When the famous French astronomer, Laplace, was asked by Napo- 
leon I. where God the Creator and Sustainer of all things came in in 
his system, he clearly and honestly replied: “Sire, I have managed 
without that hypothesis.” 

That [adds Haeckel] indicated the atheistic character which this 
mechanical cosmogony shares with all the other inorganic sciences. 


Shares, that is, with Haeckel’s own peculiar views thereof. 

So much, then, for the word “law,” made use of by Pro- 
fessor James as a substitute, as it were, for. “the spirit of 
God,” in his Article 3 of his “ Characteristics of Religious 
Life.” 

The chief object of the writer is, however, to invite the 
attention of New-Churchmen to the significance of the now 
generally accredited psychological terms, “The Subcon- 
scious Self” or “The Subliminal Self,’ which are, appar- 
ently, used synonymously, about which Professor James has 
much to say in the twentieth chapter of his “ Gifford 
Lectures.” 
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He first explains that the essence of religious experience, 
in which religions all appear to meet, consists of two parts: 
1, “An uneasiness,” and 2, solution.” 


1. The uneasiness, reduced to its simplest terms, is a sense that there 
is something wrong about us as we naturally stand. 

2. The solution is a sense that we are saved from the wrongness by 
making proper connection with the higher powers. 

The individual, so far as he suffers from his wrongness and criticises 
it, is to that extent consciously beyond it, and in at least possible touch 
with something higher, if anything higher exists. — 

Along with the wrong part there is thus a better part of him, even 
though it may be a most helpless germ. With which part he should 
identify his real being is by no means obvious at this stage; but when 
stage two (the stage of solution or salvation) arrives, the man identifies 
his real being with the germinal higher part of hiM@self; and he does so 
in the following way : — 

He becomes conscious that this higher part is conterminous and con- 
tinuous with a more of the same quality, which is operative in the uni- 
verse outside of him, and which he can keep in working touch with, and 
in a fashion get on board of and save himself when all his lower being 
has gone to pieces in the wreck. 


“Tt seems to me,” adds Professor James, “that all the phe- 
nomena are accurately describable in these very simple gen- 
eral terms.” It seems to a New-Churchman, however, that 
Professor James has no knowledge of the “Doctrine of 
Degrees,” which is to be found in Swedenborg’s Writings — 
a most important doctrine bearing on this subject. Further, 
if the “more” above means God —that is, “ The One Only 
Reality,” as it appears to mean by what Professor James 
says further on—then all created things, man included, 
are recipients of God, not by continuity (for “what is con- 


tinuous from God is God”’), but by contiguity (or conter- 


minuity, which means the same). By contiguity and not by 
continuity conjunction exists. (Vide Swedenborg’s Divine 
Love and Wisdom, 55, 56.) 

It appears that what Professor James terms above “the 
germinal higher part” of man, is identical with what he 
terms just afterwards, “the Subconscious Self” or “the 
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Subliminal Self.”” Or, does it mean his soul? In case the 
present writer, being a New-Churchman, may be charged 
with bias in his observations to follow, he prefers again to 
quote Mr. W. F. Alexander, an independent witness, who 
remarks in his article in the Contemporary Review, already 
mentioned, that, — 


If we attempt in the most rudimentary way to define what is meant 
by “ Subliminal,” it is brought home to us that the whole treatment of 
the subject, even by so eminent a writer as Professor James, has, up to 
the present, been vague and scientifically unsatisfying. The conception 
of the “ Subliminal” is thoroughly familiar to readers of Mr. Frederic 
W. H. Myers or Professor James, The difficulty with the “ Sublimi- 
nal” is, that while we can perfectly mark its entrance into the normal 
consciousness, we do not know in the least how far it extends outside 
that. It is, of course, well known that there are intellectual processes 
which go on in a sense in us, without being definitely in the focus of 
our consciousness. .. . But the whole idea of the “Subconscious,” 
taken as will, as knowledge, or as inspiration, has received ample treat- 
ment by the writers above named. 


The same writer explains that, — 


What the modern psychologist has to say is, briefly, that most, if not 
all, of those mysterious experiences —the sudden emergence of fresh 
convictions which remain permanent, the flooding of the mind with new 
light, the sense of an influence overpowering the normal personality, 
and also, if more rarely, permanent alterations of character consequent 
on such experiences — are explicable in terms of his science. 

Briefly put, consciousness is divided into two fields — the normal and 
the subconscious —the latter vastly overlapping the former; thus the 
penetration of one element into the other, an “incursion,” or “ uprush,” 
of the subconscious life into the normal consciousness, has the power of 
effecting essential and even permanent modification of the latter. 

To assert that a subject’s “subliminal consciousness” can consist 
only of impressions forming part of his personal experience would, no 
doubt, be harshly doctrinaire. 


Mr. Alexander quotes the following passage from Profes- 
sor James’s “‘ Gifford Lectures” (Conclusions, p. 515): “The 
conscious person is continuous with a ‘wider self’ through 
which saving experiences come” ; and he remarks that “The 
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word ‘through’ naturally suggests a source outside the ‘ wider 
self,’ and in that word is contained the entire problem.” 

Just so; and on this “problem” Swedenborg has some 
light to throw. He taught one hundred and fifty years or 
so ago, that, — 


In every angel, and in every man, there is an inmost or supreme 
degree, or an inmost and supreme somewhat, into which the divine of 
the Lord primarily or proximately flows, and from which it arranges 
all other interior things which succeed according to degrees of order. 
This inmost or supreme [degree] may be called the Lord’s entrance [or 
“ gate,” see “Arcana Ceelestia,” 1940] to angels or men, and also His 
special dwelling place in them. By virtue of this inmost or supreme 
[degree] man is man, and is distinguished from brute animals which 
do not possess it; and hence it is that man is capable, as to the interiors 
of his rational and natural minds, of being elevated by the Lord to Him- 
self; that he may believe in Him, love Him, and thus see Him; and that 
he is able to receive intelligence and wisdom, and to speak from reason. 
Hence, also, he lives forever. But the arrangements and provisions 
which are made by the Lord in this inmost [degree of life and mind] do 
not flow openly into the perception of [cannot be comprehended by, 
“Arcana Coelestia,” 1940] any angel or man, because they are above 
his thought and exceed his wisdom. (Heaven and Hell, 39.) 


The last sentence of the above quotation succinctly fur- 
nishes us with the raison d’ étre of that “vagueness” and 
“unsatisfactoriness,’ from a scientific point of view, which 
characterizes “the treatment of the subject” of what they 
term “the subliminal self,” by modern psychologists, of 
which Mr. W. F. Alexander complains above. 

With regard to the “intercourse of the soul with the 
body in man,” Swedenborg has thus written :— 


There are three degrees of mind or understanding in man: the lowest 
is the scientific, the middle the rational, the highest the intellectual. 
These are so distinct that they ought never to be confounded. But 
man is ignorant of this distinction; and the reason is, because he places 
life only in the sensual and scientific, and while he abides in that prin- 
ciple, it is impossible for him to know that his rational is distinct from 
the scientific, much less can he know that his intellectual is distinct 
from both. But the truth is, that the Lord, through the intellectual in 
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man, enters by influx into his rational, and through the rational into the 
scientific of the memory. Thence comes the life of the senses of seeing 
and hearing. This is the true influx, and this is the true intercourse of 
the soul with the body. (Arcana Coelestia, 657.) 


The last two quotations from Swedenborg’s writings, con- 
tain the science of the psychology of man —from his inmost 
to his outmost — in a nutshell, so to speak. No grandilo- 
quent technical terms and language, are indulged in; there 
is nothing “vague or scientifically unsatisfying’’ in the 
statements made. Swedenborg speaks from insight, he 
does not theorize. No modern psychologist in the present 
day, however learned, can surpass the above in lucidity, dig- 
nity, and felicity of diction. With reference to Mr. Alexan- 
der’s last quoted remarks, and to Professor James's state- 
ment therein commented on, if for the term “wider self” 
we substitute “an inmost or supreme degree,” according to 
Swedenborg’s disclosure, the passage quoted may be ren- 
dered thus: “The conscious person is continuous with an 
inmost or supreme degree of life through which saving ex- 
periences come,” that is, from the Lord; or to use Professor 
James's disarre expression, the “more,” if that is intended to 
mean God — “The Word,” or Divine Truth, which is the 
“Veriest Reality” in the universe, as before explained. 
The “entire problem,” of which Mr. Alexander speaks, as 
contained in the word “through,” is now solved. “The 
source outside” this “inmost or supreme degree of life” in 
man, from which “saving experiences come,” is the Lord 
Himself. 

Swedenborg, as will have been observed, terms this “in- 
most and supreme degree”’ of life in man, alsa, an “inmost 
or supreme somewhat,” thus indicating the difficulty of ade- 
quately expressing such a recondite entity. But in the light 
of his “ Doctrine of Degrees,” the prior expression appears 
to be more suitable, and certainly preferable to the modern 
psychological expressions “subconscious self,” or “ sublimi- 
nal self,” employed py Professor James, or the expression, 
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“wider self’ above; even though these terms have been, 
possibly, made use of by him to convey the same conception. 
As a professor of philosophy, he is acquainted with Sweden- 
borg’s system of spiritual philosophy, of which men like 
Professors Balfour Stewart and P. G. Tait speak in the 
appreciative terms quoted at the commencement of this 
paper; and being acquainted with what Swedenborg has 
taught regarding the psychology of man above, one would 
suppose that Professor James would have acknowledged the 
fact. 


J. H. Witson, C. E. 
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MODERN MANHOOD.* 


Wuart is our recognized standard of true manhood to-day? 

It is not the manhood that takes its stand on graft; nor 
yet that which would be estimated upon the basis of its 
material possessions independently of how these are got and 
used. If there is one thing which the public has made 
clearer than another, through its recent press discussion of 
the men whom it thinks represent those standards, it is its 
own contempt for them as the standard of modern manhood. 
And almost equally clear has it made its universal respect 
for the opposite standard. This is shown perhaps best by 
the commendation showered upon such men as the late 
President Harper, or in more so-called public life, Mr. Mark 
Fagan, the present mayor of Jersey City, and “Golden Rule” 
Jones of Toledo. Now we have no difficulty in identifying 
what these men take as their standard of manhood. Mayor 
Fagan, we are told, prays every time he ascends the City 
Hall steps for the insight to recognize temptation whenever 
it comes to him and for the strength to resist it. “Golden 
Rule” Jones made his standard that from which he is named 
— that of doing strenuously to all men whatever he would 
have them do to him. 

What then is their standard? The Christ, the Christ of 
the gospel story; He who has held His lordship over us for 
more than nineteen hundred years because, as we are taught 
by the apostle, “ He was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin”; He who Himself said, “Do unto others 
as ye would that they should do unto you, for this is the law 
and the prophets.” It is a good sign for our times, and 
shows that however we are succeeding, we are still trying 
to be a Christian people. We may still, when asked what 
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is the recognized standard of manhood to-day, rejoice in 
being able to answer in two words: “The Christ.” 

Now are not all Christian denominations teaching this 
to-day? By the blessing of God to these our times, we may 
indeed say they are. They have for the most part left their » 
fights over creed and dogma, and are joining together, some 


_ actually but almost all in spirit, in returning to the ancient 


Christian preaching of the Christ, and His loving, wise, suf- 
fering, and victorious manhood as the pattern for ours. 

Does the New Church, then, the church so-called Sweden- 
borgian, because it accepts for its theology that taught by 
the eighteenth-century inspired theologian, Emanuel Swe- 


_ denborg, does this New Church offer any other or better 


standard ? 
Yes. Inawayit does. It is not satisfied with the Christ 


for its standard of manhood, if He is regarded as merely 
human, merely a man; it will not accept the Christ for its 
standard, if He is regarded as merely one person in a mys- 
tical Trinity of three Persons. It accepts Him, it preaches 
Him only as a divine man who, after His resurrection and 
full gigrification became the one only God of heaven and 
earth. I am well aware of the exactly contrary argument. 
The more radical of the Unitarian Christian faith are urging 
that so soon as ever you make out the Christ to be divine, 
you take away from His power with us mere men. If He 


‘did good and conquered in temptation and suffering be- 


cause He was not a man, but a God, it is a very interest- 
ing and pretty story; but how does it help me, who am only 
man? Does it not set up a standard of manhood which in 
the very setting up is made impossible for men to follow? 
To which I should reply, “ Yes, you are quite right —if you 
look at the matter so.” But we do not look at it quite in 
that way. 

But before trying to say how we do look at it, let us 
glance at some of the difficulties we find in the way of 
regarding the Christ as superlatively good, but still only 
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man. Suppose we regard Him so, and try to do as He did. 
Can we do so by our own power without divine help? Few 
of us think so. Then to whom shall we pray for help — to 
God? Can we pray sensibly to that infinite Power behind 
the universe that we cannot even conceive of? And sup- 
pose we do, how can it help us, seeing that it is but absolute, 
immutable law? If we were falling from a tower, would it 
help us to cry to gravitation, “ Pray do not let me drop this 
time: I will be more careful again”? 

But should we then pray to Jesus, the good, if you will 
the perfect man, to ask Him to help us? How can we 
conceive of any modern man, with the proud consciousness 
of his manhood full upon him, least of all of a modern 
American citizen, getting down on his knees and praying to 
any other man, however good? And yet does not such an 
objection, making it unmanly to pray to Jesus, “at whose 
name,” as the apostle says, “every knee should bow,” does 
it not shock us? It should. Let radical Arianism say what 
it will, all other Christian people, whatever their name, de- 
mand the recognition of Jesus as in some measure divine; 
nor can we ever be satisfied, after two thousand years’ effort 
of all the best thinkers of the human race in philosophy and 
elsewhere, after an essential oneness as the basis of all 
things, in the face of all this, I say, we can never be satis- 
fied with two objects of devotion, one semi-divine to imitate, 
another fully divine to worship. And the only way out we 
know of is the New-Church teaching, the direct fulfilment of 
that of St. Augustine of old, that the Christ was very God 
and very Man; the Being referred to in the prophecy: “I am 
God and there is none else, a just God and a Saviour, there - 
is none besides Me;’’ the Being referred to by the apostle 
in the words: “In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily ;” the Being He Himself described when He 
said to Philip, “He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.” 

We believe that. We take our stand as a church upon 
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the idea that conveys. For Philip it was true. He that then 
looked upon the blessed countenance of the Lord Jesus was 
seeing as much of the essential divinity as it was possible 
for mortal eyes to see. He that now looks in spirit upon 
that divine Manhood and sees truly the bearing it has upon 
his own finite manhood, looks as fully upon God Himself as 
is possible here upon earth. This is the manhood we as a 
church believe in and proclaim as in essence divine, in ex- 
pression human; able to be both imitated and worshipped 
by every one of us; the only adequate standard of manhood 
for our age. 

The supposed impossibility of the gospel story of the birth 
of the Christ used. to be regarded as throwing doubt upon 
any such idea of Him. The evolutionary theory of life as 
it was expounded fifty years ago was supposed to prove that 
story impossible. But the times have changed. Then ma- 
terialism was supreme in the scientific world. To-day mate- 
rialism is an exploded doctrine; and our modern inferences 
from the evolution theory are by no means so sure of what 
is “possible with God” and what impossible. Moreover, 
psychical research has advanced considerably in the last 
fifty years, and throws not a little added light upon the sub- 
ject. It has clearly proved the ability of every man amongst 
us to a greater or less extent to project from himself a por- 
tion of his own personality and make that tangibly present 
and active away from himself. Shall we deny to the Creator 
this power of the creature? Is it impossible to conceive of 
the projection of such a portion of the Divine Personality as, 
in the form of a germ in a proper matrix, could presently 
become a Being capable of tangibly demonstrating to a cor- 
rupt world, right in its midst, the type of manhood He had 
first created us to become? 

And again, does it seem strange for the two personalities 
which, during the Incarnation, we call God and Christ, after 
the glorification to have become one? Have we not all 
within our one so-called person two personalities, the one 
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our ideal man, the other our common man with all his evil 
inclinations? Whence otherwise that war in the members 
of which the apostle speaks and which we all know by such 
bitter experience? Do we need theology to prove the truth 
of what we so unquestionably accept from the great writers 
of our day, as for instance from R. L. Stevenson, in his 
wonderful little story of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”; what 
is moreover proved to the satisfaction of the scientific world 
in Mr. Boris Sidis’s latest work, “Multiple Personality” ? 
Moreover have not these two men in us sometime to be- 
come one? We are always working to that end. We can- 
not imagine living to eternity still in that warfare of the two 
within. Either the nobler, the ideal, must be to some extent 
realized, and the baser. ousted and we finally enter upon an- 
gelic manhood, or the reverse must happen with the reverse 
result. Man in himself, just as much as in his worship and 
in everything else connected with him, demands final unity, 
oneness, peace. 

Precisely in this way may we think of the personality of 
Christ. Whatever portion, if we may so speak of it, of the 
Divine Personality is representéd by St. John’s title of the 
eternal “Word,” ‘iat was made flesh, veritably flesh, and 
dwelt among us. Thus was Jesus, while on earth, wholly 
man like ourselves, feeling Himself separate from the Divine 
Itself, just as we do from our ideal selves and from the 
Divine which inspires them; He had to make the effort to 
receive any divine power, just as we do, but He always 
made that effort, and always received so much of the divine 
power as His then development in age and so forth — babe, 
youth, or man— made possible, and no more, just as we 
might do; so that in the end, when His further development 
permitted, namely after His glorification on earth was com- 
plete, He could receive again the full divine power which 
He had by Incarnation put off from His human nature, and 
become again the Divine Majesty He had been. 

Now cannot such a God-Man, who has verily experienced 
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and glorified our ordinary, earthly, human lives, help us to 
become truer men? If this truly ancient Christian doctrine, 
revived, clarified, and confirmed by fresh revelation and the 
results of modern thought is true, is not our God human 
enough? Why, there must be no human desire of which He 
has not had some sort of experience, which He did not ap- 
proach entirely from its human side, and thence purify and 


born within us which would be wholly unknown to Him. It 
is His divine manhood which flowing into us demands, not 
the vepression of anything whatsoever within us which is 
worth while, but rather urges constantly to its expression. 
There is no difficulty we meet with in the gradual realiza- 
tion of our different ideals of manhood, provided only they 
be not un-Christian, with which He cannot sympathize from 
some similar, actual, earthly experience. 

Is He divine enough? It is a fact that we thus think of 
Him as being essentially only true human love, and real 
human wisdom, expressed in veritably human life, these 
three, carried, as the mathematician would say, to the mth 
power, that is to an infinite degree; that these three in the 
one glorified person of the Lord Jesus are all there is of a 
Trinity, called in the gospels Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
because those were the nearest human terms which cotild 
convey any idea of their relation during the process of the 
Incarnation. But when you have infinite love, infinite wis- 
dom and infinite life as the source of all things, is there 
anything in our universe left unaccounted for? Surely not. 
Surely then we may call that divine human Source, God. 

See what enormous power this conception of the God-Man 
can bring to bear upon the attempts of each of us to realize 
his own ideal manhood. You know the modern turbine en- 
gine, how it gathers the great force of the steam into a tiny 
jet, and directing this upon innumerable revolving blades 
secures the same power in one-tenth of the old space. You 
know how the electric wire may gather the great forces of 
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electricity scattered about our world, and direct them toa 
single point. In each case you have harnessed one great 
power of our world to produce your great results. Now by 
taking the Divine Manhood as your standard you harness 
not one material force, but the whole of the underlying forces 
of the whole universe, the divine human force which we see 
impressed upon its every atom, you gather it into the hand 
of a Man, a Man like ourselves, who can ever walk beside 
us upon any truly human way, even the lowliest, and give us 
of that power only for the asking. 

You love your home. You wish that those therein — 
man, woman, youth, child —could be more fully what they 
might be. Bring that wish to the God-Man. Secure His 
interest by the knowledge that He on earth had just such 
wishes, and seemed just as far from their attainment. Try 
whether, while you see eye to eye with Him, your own wish 
is not purified, ways and means made clearer to you, and you 
yourselves strengthened in heart to pursue that work to its 
realization. Try Him. 

Or, you are a clerk in a city store. You have an idea of how 
your little corner, your department of the great whole, can 
be improved to the benefit of those behind the counter and 
those in front. Bring this idea to the God-Man. Nothing 
is too trivial, nothing too great to try on that Touchstone, 
whether it is truly human or not. He had little annoy- 
ances as well as great ones. He will know, and help, and 
strengthen. Try Him. 

You are a teacher. You are anxious about these little 
souls that are put in your charge so many hours each day, 
anxious to make them less the little animals they sometimes 
seem, more the human children they should be. Bring that 
anxiety to the God-Man. He had it too. He it was who 
took the little children up in His arms and blessed them. 
He will show you and help you to do the same. Try Him. 

You are a man of affairs. You have the threads of in- 
numerable concerns twisting and twirling through your fin- 
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gers. Have you never wished you could make the world of 
business less the hell on earth it is sometimes called? Are 
you not a man of business? Are you a slave? If aman, 
the task is yours, and there is a God-Man who can help, who 
can show at least some small, personal, immediate ways of im- 
provement ; who Himself from small beginnings attempted 
a gigantic task, full of all hindrances, and was faithful unto 
death, who has promised to him who is strong and of good 
courage to go with him witherSoever he goeth. Try Him. 

This then is the standard of divine human manhood that 
could surely make our manhood better if applied each to his 
own circumstances and situation, that could surely thus also 
make better the manhood of the world at large. Let us 
agree to try it. Let us see if we can prove His statement: 
“ He that doeth my will shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it is of God or whether I speak of myself.” Let us try 
Him, and pray Him, our Father and our Saviour, to prosper 
our endeavors. 

CHARLES W. Harvey. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION. 


WHILE it is true that the General Convention is still a dis- 
tinct body as of old, it is also true that the meetings of the 
many auxiliary organizations, which accompany its sessions, 
give it a composite character and a widely extending activity 
and usefulness. In general, by meetings of Convention now, 
we mean, also, those of the Council of Ministers for three days 
previous ; and that of the American New-Church Sunday-school 
Association, occupying one day; of the American New-Church 
Evidence Society, having only a brief morning session; those 
of the American League of New-Church Young-People’s Socie- 
ties, occupying two evenings and a morning, and also an after- 
noon with an excursion; and that of the New-Church Round 
Table, in the evening of the closing day. Thus, in all, nine 
days are given annually to the work and worship of the Conven- 
tion — in this larger meaning. 

In a brief review of these annual meetings, held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, from May 15-23, we can refer to only the most im- 
portant of the multitude of good and interesting things with 
which they were crowded. The new edifice— church and par- 
ish house — to which the Cincinnati Society welcomed the Con- 
vention with the warmest hospitality, was, first of all, a matter 
for congratulation ; nothing was left to be desired for the com- 
fort'and enjoyment of their guests; while the fine new organ, 
and the vested choir of ladies ably conducted by the organist 
and his wife, gave beauty and impressiveness to the religious 
services, The attendance in the West is never as large as in 
the East — this year it was about half as large as in Boston last 
year— but, nevertheless, all the meetings were unusually spirited 
and fruitful of good results. The call for a revival and for im- 
proved methods, which has been increasing for more than a 
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year, doubtless had much to do with this. Every one seemed 
in earnest to do his best and contribute to the best progress of 
the church. On the first afternoon a resolution was introduced 
to abolish the classes into which the Council of Ministers has, 
for many years, been divided for purposes of study, and appoint 
instead a committee of five to arrange a program of vital and 
practical subjects for the next annual meeting. Thus a re- 
organization was suddenly effected in the direction of less 
abstract study and discussion, and, it is expected, of greater 
interest and usefulness. Certainly it was true of this year’s ses- 
sions that little time was given to what was unprofitable. The 
three essays that were read were timely and to the point. The 
address, which took the place of the annual sermon, owing to 
the inability of the preacher to give it, called forth an earnest 
discussion of where the lines of the distinctive New Church are 
to be drawn; and while considerable divergence of views ap- 
peared, it was useful to have them appear for consideration. 
So thought and sympathies may be broadened as well as 
deepened. 

The work of the committees, which has seemed to move 
slowly for several years, also appeared to take more practical 
turns at this time. The Committee on the Translation of the 
Word announced that the work on the Psalms was completed 
and in the hands of the printer for immediate action. So we 
are to have a translation of this much of the Word made from 
Swedenborg’s Latin and the Hebrew text studied together. We 
shall derive much help from it, doubtless, in understanding the 
Psalms, and we hope it will prove satisfactory under the test of 
use. The Committee on Liturgy Revision, also, have a new 
collection of prayers, collects, etc., ready for the printer, in 
order that the ministers may test them in use and report upon 
them another year. A similar trial is to be made of a revision 
of the Book of Rites and Sacraments made by a Committee of 
General Pastors, and all the Psalms are to be printed for chant- 
ing, as well as responsive reading, and new chants are to be pre- 
pared and collected. Moreover, The Magnificat, which has now 
been in use thirteen years, is to be subjected to a thorough doc- 
trinal, literary, and musical revision. Thus did the spirit of 
revival and reform take possession of the Council of Ministers 
in the first three days of the Convention meetings. 
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In the Sunday-school Association the same spirit was mani- 
fested, and with similar results. The report of the Committee 
on Methods of Teaching and Subjects of Study was adopted, 
which will provide a new graded system of lessons for our 
schools. There will be four divisions as follows : — 


1. Xindergarten——In which the simplest ideas of God as a 
Creator will be taught, the lessons being drawn mainly from 
the early chapters of Genesis. 

2. Primary.—In which suitable Bible stories from the Old 
Testament and the New will be taught to children between the 
ages of six and nine years. 

3. Junior.— The biographies of the great Bible characters will 
be used, especially those which emphasize the heroic, interest- 
ing to the ages of from ten to thirteen years. 

4. Senior— Which provides for an exhaustive historical study 
of the Bible and of the doctrines of the church preparatory to 
confirmation, for the ages from fourteen to nineteen years. 


A distinctive feature of the plan is to provide instruction 
from the writings, and memory-work from the Word, for all the 
grades, and also references to the best text-books at present 
known. 

We can only hope that the old objection — that our schools 
are too small in numbers for a successful use of a graded system 
of lessons — will prove ill-founded in the light of actual experi- 
ence; and that the loss of teachers’ meetings for the united 
study of a single lesson for the entire school will find compensa- 
tion in the thoroughness of individual study and preparation. 
The Sower notes will provide, in a measure, for this, and the 
excellent text-books now to be found and recommended, will be 
expected to be of great value. The success of this, as of every 
scheme of instruction, will depend largely upon the faithfulness 
of the teachers and the parents. 

It is worthy of note, in this connection, that the Committee 
on Manuals presented the scheme of a manual for doctrinal in- 
struction, to be prepared by the Rev. L. F. Hite, covering the 
leading doctrines of the church. It was approved, and when 
completed it promises to be a valuable companion to those on 
“Correspondences” and on “Descriptions of the Spiritual 
World.” 
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The American League of Young-People’s Societies was as 
enthusiastic, energetic, and decisive as ever. A plan of doc- 
trinal work for the Reading Circle, covering a period of several 


. years, was recommended by its committee, and unanimously 


4 


adopted. It is as follows: 1906-1907 —‘“ Extracts from the 
Life of Swedenborg ”—‘“ The Four Leading Doctrines”; 1907- 
1908 —“ Divine /Love and Divine Wisdom” from the last vol- 
ume of the “Apocalypse Explained”; 1908-190g—“ The Divine 
Providence”; 1909-1910—“ The Last Judgment” and “The 
Continuation”; 1910-1912 —** Heaven and Hell.” 

When we recall some of the difficulties experienced in the 
past in selecting and agreeing upon a book for a single year, the 
promptness and unanimity with which this scheme for six years 
was adopted is remarkable. It shows the advantage of pre- 
senting a rational and progressive plan which has an end in 
view from the beginning; for this is what the committee be- 
lieved it was presenting. 

In a generous spirit of cooperation, the young people gave up 
their separate course of daily readings from the Word, and will © 
adopt that provided by the Convention’s @ommittee. And they 
also abandoned their proposed scheme for courses of Bible study, 
in the interest of that proposed by the Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. The notes in Zhe Messenger, not having been well sup- 
ported, it was voted to abandon them. But measures were 
taken to increase and extend the usefulness of the League /Jour- 
nal, which has won for itself a position of excellence among the 
periodicals of the church, and certainly is capable of great use- 
fulness among the young people. But the problem has arisen as 
to how it may be brought into the fulness of that use, for many 
of the young people do not subscribe for it, and, apparently, are 
little acquainted with it. The plan was, therefore, adopted of 
giving each society an opportunity to have a copy of the /our- 
nai for each of its members, included at a reduced rate in its per 
capita assessment. This will give the /ourna/, it is hoped, an 
increased subscription list and income, with which to make 
further improvements and to increase the annual number of 
issues from four to six. 

The most important subject considered in_the addresses at 
the Young-People’s religious meeting was, “ What Sort or De- 
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gree of Emotionalism is Possible or Proper in New-Church 
Work and Worship.” The ground was ably taken that not emo- 
tionalism, but love, is needed; and in order that we may have 
the love which is spiritual charity, it is necessary that truth be 
learned and applied to the removal of evils. 

It is certainly true, as the addresses held, that the emotions 
should never escape the control of rational perceptions of the 
truth, and should always be based upon a life of obedience to 
the Ten Commandments. We have learned, in this way, the 
joy of truth and of obedience toit. And in this way we may 
experience the higher joys and emotions of love for the Lord 
and the neighbor. “He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth Me . . . and I will love him, 
and will manifest Myself unto him.” (JOHN xiv. 21.) 

The Convention itself opened with a full religious service, and 
an address by the President upon the subject, “The Authority of 
the New Church.” It was a timely and clear presentation of 
this fundamental doctrine in which the New Church is singularly 
blessed among the religious organizations of the world to-day. 
It taught that the authority is the Word of the Lord rationally 
understood in heavenly light and faithfully applied to daily life. 

The reports of the various boards and committees, associa- 
tions and societies, showed good work during the year, but also 
some failures: for instance, the effort to raise money for the 
purchase of land needed to protect the Theological School prop- 
erty from encroachments had failed thus far; and the Convention 
had failed to complete its National Church at Washington by 
adding the parish house and Sunday-school building that is 
gréatly needed. Let us hope that the next annual reports will 
show these things no longer left undone. But for the most part 
the reports were gratifying and encouraging. The Trustees of 
the Rotch Legacy reported the 1907 subscription edition of Swe- 
denborg’s writings as being rapidly pushed to completion; and 
the committee appointed to cooperate with them on behalf of 
Convention reported a good number of subscriptions already 
secured, but an equally good number still needed. Therefore 
the following was adopted: — 

Resolved, That this Convention call upon the associations, the 
societies, and the individuals represented therein, to give their 
heartiest support to the 1907 subscription of the Rotch edition. 
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Never, perhaps, has the report of Zhe Messenger been received 
with such enthusiasm as this year. For it had increased its sub- 
scription list materially and had a surplus, instead of the usual 
deficit, to do business with. But the Rev. J. S. Saul, the editor 
and publisher, wisely insisted that it must not be inferred from 
this that Zhe Messenger is well enough off, and can be left to 
take care of itself. He called upon all to continue efforts in its 
behalf that it may be improved, enlarged, and made more widely 
useful. 

The Board of Missions has not escaped criticism from the 
spirit of reform that is sweeping through the church as through 
the world at this time. The resolutions adopted by the New- 
Church Club of Boston, and transmitted by the Massachusetts 
Association to the Convention, were referred to them for investi- 
gation and such practical action as may be possible. Neverthe- 
less, the showing made in their report of work done the past 
year in old fields and the prospects opening in new ones doubled 
the offering then received over the usual amount at Conventions. 

Two véry interesting speakers were introduced, one Mr. Mason 
Maney of Texas, who spoke warmly of the work being done by 
the Rev. A. B. Francisco; the other, the Rev. George Gay 
Daniel, who had come to Convention with an application for 
his ordination into the ministry of the New Church from “the 
members of the New Jerusalem in the Colony of British Guiana,” 
through the Committee of the Georgetown Mission. Born in 
the Barbadoes and well educated, he had been a public school 
teacher, a journalist, and a minister of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He became a New-Churchman in 1899. 
And while he successfully defended his new faith against heresy 
charges, and was permitted to go on in the Methodist ministry, 
still he felt it better to leave that connection and become asso- 
ciated with the New-Church organization of this country. He 
now has some sixty followers in Georgetown, and expects to 
extend his missionary labors to the neighboring Guianas, the 
| West Indies, and Panama, where hundreds of Guianese are now 
ij emigrating to labor. A man of fine presence, he made a good 
hi impression upon all who met him. He speaks both English and 
French, and is acquainted with Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and 
seems well read in the doctrines of the New Church. The Board 
of Missions will doubtless find this new field very interesting. 
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The educational needs of the New Church, and New-Church 
periodicals were the two most important subjects for conference 
this year; and while nothing very new was suggested, the papers 
and discussions were profitable in stimulating thought and pro- 
moting interest in these essential lines of activity. The usual 
plea for distinctive New-Church schools was made by the Rev. 
E. J. E. Schreck, who added also an able presentation of dis- 
tinctive New-Church homes. Some dissented to carrying this 
so far as to separate the New-Church schools and homes from 
the world, because the Lord teaches His disciples to be in the 
world, but not of the world; and the writings teach that a relig- 
ious life cannot be lived by withdrawing from the world. 

Mr. Robert A. Shaw presented the use of the periodicals of 
the church as a means of directing attention to the spiritual 
things entrusted to the church for the good of the world. This 
was made the essential thing, and if the thought is broadened 
so as to include the nurture and deepening of the spiritual life 
of the church itself, in its right relations and proportions to 
outside missionary work, we should agree with it. 

A custom, of some years ago, of having a religious service 
with a sermon at noon Monday and Tuesday was revived, and 
was much enjoyed. The meeting of the Round Table Wednes- 
day evening, after the adjournment of Convention, was well 
attended, and made a fitting close of a long series of enjoyable 
meetings, with a consideration of the New-Churchman’s work in 


the world. 


HOPEFUL WORDS FROM CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


Our last issue commented favorably upon the friendly compact 
formed by three hitherto separated organizations, Congregationalists, 
Methodist Protestants, and United Brethren, but the “ Declaration 
of Faith” adopted as the basis of union was not given. It is an 
interesting document and closes with the following strong state- 
ment :— 


Possessed of these convictions, both as truths which we do most firmly 
hold and acts of faith which spring from our hearts, we do, therefore, in the 
happy consummation of this union, and in the name of all the churches which 
we represent, commit ourselves, body, soul, and spirit, to the faith, love, and 
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service of Him who made us and saved us, the everlasting God, our Father, 
Redeemer, and Lord. To him be ascribed all praise and dominion and glory, 
world without end. Amen. 


It will be observed that tritheistic forms of speech are avoided, 
and that the one God is viewed as Creator, Saviour, and Governor. 
A Congregational clergyman, who meets each month with the 
New-Church ministers in Boston as a welcome coworker, uses in 
his church this statement of belief, and at one time recently received 
thirty-three new members with the use of it : — | 


I.— THE DIVINE BEING. 


There is one living and true God, creator and preserver of all things visible 
and invisible, whose wisdom, love, and power are infinite and eternal, whose 
providence extends to all events, and who exercises a righteous government 
over all His creatures. 

In His divine essence God is invisible and unapproachable, but He has 
become manifest to men by taking upon Him our humanity in Jesus Christ, 
according to the Gospel, through whom He has become our Redeemer and 
Saviour; and “in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 

The Lord is henceforth in the world by the Holy Spirit, dispensing His 
love and wisdom in the hearts and minds of men; removing the falsities and 
errors by which they have been seduced and perverted ; destroying the evils 
that infest society and corrupt governments; and bringing in a perpetual reign 
of truth and righteousness, peace and good will among men —the kingdom of 
God. 


IIl.— THE WORD OF GOD. 


God has given to man a revelation of His will. This revelation, the Word 
of God, is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. It 
consists of spiritual truth expressed in natural forms, and written in human 
language. Its method is sacred allegory, representative history, inspired 
prophecy, divine precept, and spiritual vision. 

As a revelation of the mind and purpose of God and the laws of the heav- 
enly life, the Scriptures are fulfilled in the person, life, and work of Jesus 
Christ, who, as the embodiment of the divine truth, was and is in its su- 
premest sense, the Word of God. 


After showing the union of faith and charity in a true life the 
familiar language appears : — 
In doing good works man ought to act as if they were entirely his own, and 


yet at the same time to recognize and acknowledge that the power and dis- 
position to do them is solely of the Lord in him. 


On the subject of marriage we have the words : — 
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The family is a sacred institution, the centre and source of the purest affec- 
tions, and a type of the heavenly life. It is based upon the marriage cove- 
nant and conjugal union, ordained of God, and the most holy representative 
of the union between the Lord and His church. As such it is to be sacredly 
guarded and inviolably preserved. 


Such explicit utterances by an earnest Congregational Church is 
certainly worthy of our full commendation. 
Be Be We 


“CONSIDER THE LILIES.” 


It is now the season of the flowers. Everywhere are they with 
us. Their sweet fragrance scents the air, their fresh beauty delights 
the eye. Without attempting to enter into any deep study of their 
spiritual significance, we may find much in their outward presence 
that is worthy of profound consideration— much, indeed, that is 
directly suggestive of the higher truths of life now so fully laid open 
to our view. 

The very beauty of the flower is a living beauty. It reaches be- 
yond the mere external form and coloring. It bears the test of the 
closest examination. Place the flower beneath the microscope and 
its beauty and perfection are but increased. Not so is it with the 
painted or modeled flower. Its beauty and perfection are superfi- 
cial, not inherent. Subjected to deeper inspection, it wholly van- 
ishes and we see only the dead matters which entered into its con- 
struction. And the reason is plain. The one is the creation of the 
Lord, Who is the very Source of Life and Who constantly imparts 
life to the works of His hands. The other is the work of man, who 
has no life in himself. Hence, of the real flowers it can be said: 
“They toil not neither do they spin, and yet . . . Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

But the natural flower is short lived—it soon fades and withers 
away. Much has been made of this as picturing the shortness and 
fleetness of our life in this world. And the picturing ts truthful — 
more truthful, indeed, than it has often been made to appear. The 
life of the flower is brief; yet it serves its purpose, it fulfils its use. 
Through the flower the fruit is formed and the seed provided for. 
The death of the flower is, so to speak, the life of the plant, for thus 
the plant realizes the true end of its existence. 
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So, when our life is viewed as a whole, the relatively brief portion 
of it spent in this world is as the blossoming of the plant to its fruit- 
age. Here is the promise of life; in the spiritual world lies its fulfil- 
ment. Here is made the preparation to live ; there is lived the life 
prepared for. The varied experiences of the life in this world fulfil 
a use similar to that of the leaves of the plant and the finer organs 
of the flower. They render it possible for us to realize the true end 
of our existence. What is drawn from and distilled by these expe- 
riences goes to build up and form a life with us that may become 
the fulfilment of the loving purposes and wise efforts of the Lord. 

Specifically, the flowers that outwardly delight us represent the 
intelligence and wisdom, which, in human minds, precede and pre- 
pare the way for fruitage in the life. Swedenborg beautifully refers 
to the blossoming of trees and other plants as “ their rejoicing, as it 
were, that they are now producing fruits or seeds’’; and he then 
goes on to show that these flowers are “representative of the state 
of man before regeneration, who then blossoms in like manner from 
the good of intelligence and wisdom, that is, is in interior gladness 
and beauty because he is then in the effort to implant the goods of 
intelligence and wisdom in the life, and thus to produce fruits.”’ 

With this truth in thought, we can see how the simple lesson of 
trust, which has ever been recognized as the burden of the charge, 
“ Consider the lilies how they grow,” is deepened and expanded to 
include every thing of life. As we are to receive the outward things 
of life in a spirit of trust, with the confident feeling that they come 
from the Lord, and if we will place ourselves in the stream of His 
providence by doing our part all our real needs will be met, so is it 
with the inward things that go to make up the interior life. 

How many are there who toil and spin upon the intellectual plane 
of life for a kind of intelligence and wisdom which lie close at hand 
if they would open their eyes to see it. “Can a man by searching 
find out God?” The question answers itself. No mere intellectual 
effort, no self-directed toiling and spinning, will reveal the heavenly 
Father to us and give us a satisfying knowledge of His nature and 
person and of His relations to us and our relations to Him. Such 
knowledge must come to us by revelation. And the revelation is 
with us, and it is full and adequate. Trustfully opening our eyes to 
it, turning heart and intellect affirmatively toward it, we find our- 
selves occupying a vantage-ground whence everything becomes 
clear and rational and plain. We find God, He is our Father in the 
heavens, but our starting-point in finding Him is revelation. 
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The same is true with respect to the life after death, and the na- 
ture of the world which is to be our ultimate home. To gain knowl- 
edge upon these subjects, we toil and spin in vain. And the reason 
of this is seen as soon as we turn to revelation. ‘The spiritual world 
does not lack reality ; it is not less suited to human needs than the 
world that is now our home; nor is the spiritual body less substan- 
tial than the body that clothes us here. But the outward conscious- 
ness of that world and that body demands the exercise of faculties 
and senses entirely distinct from those which keep us in touch with 
the present world and its life. Hence, in the very nature of the case, 
these things must be revealed to us. Yet the moment we trustfully 
accept the revelation as a starting-point, all becomes rationally clear 
and plain, and confirmations meet us on every hand. 

And the intelligence thus acquired, by uniting the truths of earth 
with the truths of heaven, is a bright, happy, living intelligence, link- 
ing us with the one source of life, which then becomes to us the 
source of light also. It is the spiritual blossoming connected with 
the simple, joyous trust, that as the life is more than meat and the 
body than raiment, the Lord provides through revelation for our 
spiritual needs just as fully as He provides through nature for our 
natural needs. 

And this is the truth which He would bring to our hearts and our 
intellects when He says to us: “ Consider the lilies how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you, that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 


W. H. M. 


all RECEIPT. 


Tue New-Church Theological School has received from a friend 
a receipt which Swedenborg wrote in 1721. Apparently it was pur- 
chased from a depler in autographs, for an extract from a sale cata- 


SWEDEN BORG. 
The English; translation, given by Pastor Manby of Stockholm, 
is, — | 
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The note reads\in Swedish : — i 
Monsr. Brun ingifyet botespenningar 16 daler som betygas den 1 October, 
1721. 
Monsieur Brun has given in mulct 16 daler that is attested 1 October, 1721. 
> 
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This seems to mean that a payment of the nature of a fine or 
penalty was made by M. Brun for which he took Swedenborg’s 
receipt. As the date is given without place it may not be easy to 
learn anything more about the matter, but incidents of Swedenborg’s 
life are always interesting, and we shall be glad if the printing of this 
receipt calls forth an explanation of it. The year 1721 was one of 
travel, for, after writing at Stockholm in May a letter to Jacob 
& Melle on the fluctuations of the primeval ocean,* he went to 
Amsterdam and apparently spent the rest of the year in publishing 
Prodromus Principiorum (“ Forerunner of Principles’’), the “ New 
Observations and Inventions as to Iron and Fire,” the ““ New Method 
of Finding Longitude,” and “ New Plans for Docks and Dykes,” the 
four treatises filling some three hundred pages. The author wrote a 
letter from Liége, Belgium, in December, 1721, so that we are war- 
ranted in placing him at Amsterdam in October of that year. In- 
deed, in his own account of his travels,t he says that he left home 
in the Spring of 1721 and went to Holland, and then travelled to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Li¢ge, and Cologne, examining mines, and being 
absent a year and three months. The receipt may refer to some 
loss of property made good by a publisher or other person responsi- 


ble for its safety. 
T. F. W. 


THE SOCIETY IN CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Tue beautiful buildings now possessed by the society which has 
recently entertained the Convention are spoken of elsewhere. That 
the society is united, earnest, and progressive was evident to all who 
enjoyed its hospitality. At the time when the new premises were 
occupied in 1903, Mr. W. N. Hobart prepared a brief account of 
the history of the New Church in Cincinnati, and brought out facts 
of general interest. 

The beginning was in the year 1811 when only Baltimore and 
Philadelphia had organized societies. The leader was Adam Hur- 
dus, at whose house the members met for a time. An elaborate 
system of rules was adopted and became the subject of much dis- 
cussion and revision, as was the custom with our early societies. A 


* Tafel Documents, II., 900. t Tafel Documents, 4. 
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small building was erected at an early but unknown date. A sepa- 
rate society for study of the teachings, called the “‘Theosophic Soci- 
ety,” was formed in 1826, and began to accumulate a library which 
is now of unusual size and completeness. 

In 1827 the Cincinnati Society reported to the Convention “ about’ 
one hundred members and nearly the same number of constant 
hearers who are not members.” A printing society was organized 
the same year. It was a peculiarity of the society that it had two 
ministers early and three afterwards, so that it had two or three Sun- 
day services with different preachers. This would show a marked 
love for sermons. 

The Sunday-school began in 1832. About that time a Western 
Convention was formed, and connection with the General Conven- 
tion ceased. A new church was erected in 1834. In 1836 the 
Second Society was organized, the first being then in charge of 
Richard DeCharms, the second being led by Alexander Kinmont. 
This society was connected with the General Convention. Mr. Kin- 
mont died in 1838. The First Society seems to have been much 
troubled by dissension, and in 1838 the Third Society was formed. 
It is said that the Constitution of this third body covered seventeen 
pages of five hundred words each. Mr. DeCharms went with this 
society at first, but he retired ina year. This society came to an 
end in 1843, the second had already ceased. A New-Church day 
school was opened in 1839, continuing only five years. 

In 1843 the Rev. Adam Hurdus passed to the other life. He was 
so beloved by all that he was called to preach to some degree in all 
three societies and was never involved in any dissension. He not 
only preached, but constructed organs, and was “a friend to every 
one and universally beloved.” He had brought his faith from Eng- 
land, where he was led to investigate by the harsh criticism of John 
Wesley. 

Several ministers followed those already named, Carll, Prescott, 
Haworth, Hough, Barrett, Stuart, and Giles. Uniting with the Ohio 
Association, Cincinnati came into the General Convention again, 
but later withdrew ; yet in 1856, though not a member of it, Cincin- 
nati invited and received the Convention, and then went back into 
the Ohio Association. The church so long occupied on Fourth 
Street was purchased in 1863, and in 1865 the Rev. John Goddard 
came and continued thirty-five years. The society then engaged in 
missionary work, and the history becomes pleasant reading. 
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As the count goes, it took eight different Constitutions to satisfy 
the law-making tastes of the brethren, it took several organizations 
to contain them, it took many ministers to preach to them. An 
arduous experience it would seem, and yet it was a time of intense 
individualism in America, and no one will say that the present soci- 
ety is not the wiser for all its vicissitudes kindly and clearly told by 
Mr. Hobart. It is now one society, but it has no less than eleven 
auxiliary useful bodies. It has now nearly three hundred members 
of whom two-thirds are men and one-third women. It has an excel- 
lent plant and, in the Rev. Lewis P. Mercer, a devoted minister. 
There is then everything to encourage and nothing to discourage in 
its strenuous experience, but younger societies may take warning of 


their elders. 
T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE DIVINE COMMISSION. 
MATTHEW X. 24-42. 


THE closing paragraphs of Chapter X. of the Gospel of Matthew 
give us the concluding words of the Lord’s address to His twelve 
disciples as He sent them forth to labor in His vineyard, to minister 
in His spirit and with His power among the surrounding peoples. 

These words then may be considered a part of the missionary’s 
special instructions, and they apply in all cases of bringing the gos- 
pel of salvation to needy souls. They apply especially to members 
of the New Church whose position in the world makes them each 
and all missionaries. In a peculiar and very important sense, the 
instruction here given applies directly and specifically only to New- 
Churchmen, for they alone recognize the full purpose and meaning 
of the instruction, as these are to be found only in the spiritual 
sense. Our task, therefore, in studying the verses before us is to 
interpret the spiritual meaning contained therein, and to discover its 
application to our peculiar and paramount task of giving this mean- 
ing to the world. Let us, therefore, endeavor to get into the current 
of the gospel story at this point, and make the study in the light of 
the Lord’s own ministry. 

After the temptations in the wilderness, the Lord moved from 
Nazareth to Capernaum ; and there, collecting about Him the first 
four disciples, He began His ministry by going about all Galilee, 
teaching, preaching, and healing the sick and the diseased. Soon 
His fame spread throughout all Syria, and multitudes of people came 
to Him from the surrounding country as far as Decapolis and Judea, 
and even Jerusalem. It was to these multitudes that He spoke the 
Sermon on the Mount, which we may take as a specimen of His 
teaching. Down from the mountain the multitude followed Him, 
and then we have those miracles of healing described to us in the 
case of the leper, and of the centurion’s servant sick of the palsy, 
and of Peter’s mother-in-law. At Peter’s house they brought to 
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Him the sick and many possessed with devils. He healed the sick, 
and by the word of His mouth He cast out the devils. Then, 
apparently to escape the multitudes, He took ship with His disciples 
and went over to the other side, stilling the tempest on the way. 
No sooner had He touched shore than the two men from the tombs 
possessed with devils met Him. Casting out the devils into the herd 
of swine, He crossed over again back to Capernaum. Then follows 
immediately a series of miracles: the man sick of the palsy, the 
ruler’s little daughter, the woman with the issue of blood, the two 
blind men, and the dumb man possessed with a devil. In the 
meantime, He calls Matthew, and speaks to the Pharisees as He sat 
at meat with publicans and sinners and to the disciples of John as to 
fasting. 

This brings us to the situation of our study, and the survey 
exhibits the essence of the Lord’s work. It also sets before us the 
three great branches of the divine task which was His, namely: 
(1) to teach the people about the heavenly life ; (2) to declare the 
divine laws of such life ; and (3) to exemplify the divine power and 
helpfulness in healing men’s diseases and infirmities, and especially 
in casting out devils. In these ways He revealed His divine charac- 
ter and accomplished His mission. Let us note the fact that great 
multitudes from far and wide were attracted to Him, heard Him, saw 
His miracles, received His benefits both to soul and body, for we see 
in this how effective His work was in making Him known. Further-| 
more, His teaching, preaching, and healing, in a measure at least, 
actually accomplished the work of salvation, and at the same time 
laid the foundation for the fuller and higher salvation to be wrought 
in the New Jerusalem by the second coming as the truth of the 
spirit. As His ministers, in accomplishing this salvation, we are to 
study the special instructions he gives us in the spiritual meaning of 
this address to the disciples as He sent them forth. From Verse 
35, Chapter IX. to Verse 1, Chapter XI., inclusive, we have the whole 
text of this missionary address. The account begins :— 


And Jesus went about all the cities and the villages, teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
disease and all manner of sickness. But when he saw the multitudes, he was 
moved with compassion for them, because they were distressed and scattered 
as sheep having no shepherd. Then saith he to his disciples, The harvest. 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest that he send forth laborers into his harvest. And he called unto him 
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his disciples, and gave them authority over unclean spirits to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of disease and all manner of sickness. These twelve 
Jesus sent forth and charged them saying. 


Then follows the items of the charge: — 


Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the 
Samaritans, but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 

Behold I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: be ye therefore 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves. A disciple is not above his master 
nor a servant above his lord. 

Think not that Icame to send peace on the earth: I came not to send 
peace, but a sword. 

He that receiveth you, receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me. 


And ft came to pass when Jesus had made an end of commanding his twelve 
disciples, he departed thence to teach and preach in their cities. 


being given we read :— 


Our subject is now before us. What is the lesson contained in it? 
The missionary spirit and purpose are obvious. The pressure of the 
multitudes, their destitution, helplessmess, error, and sufferings, and 
at the same time their willingness to come to Him for the blessings 
of life, all gave Him the opportunity He sought, and His divine 
longing for their salvation broke forth in this tender and beautiful 
charge to His disciples. His close and various contact with the 
multitudes, assured Him that, slumbering in the deep recesses of 
their souls, these people had capacities, impulses, affections, and 
desires that could be quickened and educated, and brought into 
heavenly activity. These were the sheep without a shepherd, the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, in so far as they were helpless and 
misled, desiring to live the good life the Messiah of their scriptures 
would reveal. The disciples are precisely the truths of this life, and 
the Lord’s words to the disciples describe the way these truths reach 
the affections they are to guide. In this direction lies our lesson. 
But first let us bring to mind our principles of interpretation. Of 
supreme importance is the fact that the Lord Himself stands for, 
and is the Divine Love of saving men. The deepest contrast in life 
and in the divine Word is that between selfish and unselfish love. 
In terms of this contrast the Lord’s words and works are to be inter- 
preted and expressed. 

Another principle of essential and controlling importance is that 
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the Lord’s words and works, besides their direct and effective sig- 
nificance at the time and for the persons concerned, have a higher 
meaning applicable to spiritual life universally, and this higher mean- 
ing was seen and intended by the Lord Himself. In fact His actual 
words and works were designed originally to embody and express 
this meaning. The law by which this meaning is embodied and by 
which it may be ascertained is given us in Swedenborg’s doctrine of 
correspondences, and Swedenborg’s interpretation is the basis of the 
study we are now making. 

With these preliminaries, we may now proceed to details. 

Bearing in mind the results brought before us in the paper on the 
early part of the chapter, we may limit our attention to verses 
24-42, inclusive. 

The paragraphs contained may be summarized as follows : — 


1. The relation of disciple to Master. 

A disciple is not above his Master, nor a servant above his Lord. (Verses 
24-33-) 

2. The truth as a sword. 


Think not that I came to send peace on the earth; I came not to send 
peace but asword. (Verses 34-39.) 


3. The place of the prophet. 


He that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me. (Verses 40-42, the end.) 


Taking the charge as a whole, we have the Lord’s teaching as to 
how the missionary and his work are regarded from the divine point 
of view, and also from the infernal point of view. The contrast be- 
tween the two conflicting lives is variously presented, and the mis- 
sionary is thus prepared to go bravely on with his work in full view 
of its difficulties. 

First of all the missionary is the instrument and agent of unselfish 
love —the divine love of saving souls. In other words, he is the 
Lord’s coworker in seeking out, enlightening, and developing the 
affections of unselfish love in men. In this work he must free him- 


. self from all personal motives, and from all worldly principles and 
~* ways. “Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into 


any city of the Samaritans, but go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” 
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He must expect opposition from the selfish life within and with- 
out. But he must always remember the object he has in view and 
seek that alone. It is to minister to the innocent life of unselfish 
love that he is sent, and he must carefully avoid exposing this life to 
misconception and violence. “ Behold I send you forth as sheep in 
the midst of wolves, be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves.” 

Selfish interests will inevitably be aroused, but there will be found 
some states of mind where the light of spiritual truth may enter, and 
there the goodness of unselfish love will be seen and acknowledged 
and realized in the life. In all this, the missionary is not to ascribe 
anything to self. At most, he is merely the willing, happy, and 
effective agent of the divine love. He can cooperate with the 
Lord, learn His purposes, observe His directions, fulfil His com- 
mands, with complete devotion and conscious self-surrender, but 
the work is the Lord’s and it must be done as His; no self-satisfac- 
tion, no sense of merit, no thought of one’s own goodness must 
enter it. “A disciple is not above his master, nor a servant above 
his lord. It is enough that the disciple be as his master and the 
servant as his lord.” 

Misconception and condemnation will be incurred, and through 
it all the missionary must persevere in his efforts to reach and 
rescue the affections and capacities for innocent life. Those who 
reject and condemn the principle of unselfish love — that is, the di- 
vine love for others — will certainly reject and condemn any special 
application of it to the case where self-interest is involved. “ If they 
have called the master of the house Beelzebub, how much more 
shall they call them of his household!” 

But such misconception and misrepresentation will not avail, for 
the motive, whether from self or from pure love, will become mani- 
fest, and the real quality of the li‘: revealed. The course of genu- 
ine love, wisely and steadily pursued, will always in the end bear the 
fruits — heavenly delight and quickening of love in other lives. By 
its fruits will the goodness of the love be made known. “ Fear 
them not therefore ; for there is nothing covered that shall not be 
revealed ; and hid that shall not be made known.” 

The nature of love is sufficient unto itself, and justifies all its 
special developments. No love is ever lost though some external 
delights, and lower satisfactions may be denied it by circumstances. 

All the fulness of the divine life is in it, and the wisdom of the 
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divine life regulates even its most minute conditions. With this 
love in his heart, the missionary is safe in the Lord’s protection, and 
every circumstance of his life is under the Lord’s control and per- 
mission. Let him, then, do his work in trust and hope with the 
absolute assurance of a happy issue, whatever the difficulties and 
privations of body or mind. “ Be not afraid of them that kill the 
body but are not able to kill the soul.” 

The missionary as a messenger of love and as possessing the doc- 
trine of love is, in spite of imperfect views, a genuine human ex- 
pression of love, and so in his kind and degree an expression of the 
divine love itself; whilst the life that rejects or neglects the human 
expression will in the end reject the love itself. “Ye are of more 
value than many sparrows. Every one therefore who shall confess 
me before men, him will I also confess,” etc. 

But the missionary must remember, that, though his work is one 
of love and mercy, nevertheless his message must make a sharp and 
deep cut in the souls of men. Self and the divine in the human 
soul are two diametrically opposing forces, and the conflict between 
them must end in absolute and eternal victory for one side or the 
other. It is an essential part of the missionary’s work to precipitate 
this conflict and to participate in it. He must insist upon the en- 
tire and final rejection of the self in its prime motive and in its most 
particular affections. The divine life cannot dwell in the soul that 
cherishes any feeling, thought, or demand of self. Self-surrender is 
the only way to gain the life of love. 

To receive the missionary as the apostle of love, to accept his 
mes:age, and to live the life he teaches, is to receive, acknowledge, 
and live the divine life itself, and thus gain salvation and eternal life. 

Even if the missidhary can teach only the truth of practical life as 
the truth of love, he will even then be teaching the truth of salva- 
tion, and the divine life will be in it. 


Lewis F. HIre. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF CON/UG/AZLIS. 


THE writer of this paper has long held, and when there has seemed 
to be occasion has advocated the view taken by the first translator 
of the work briefly entitled, De Amore Conjugiali, and which has 
extensively prevailed in the New Church ever since—that by 
amor conjugiaiis Swedenborg meant distinctly and exclusively a 
spiritual and heavenly love ; and that he meant by the use of the 
term conjugiaiis to distinguish this true heavenly love from the de- 
based love of marriage which is now most common in the world. 

But recent circumstances have impelled him to a very thorough 
re-study of the subject, not only in the work De Amore Conjugiah 
itself, from end to end, but—with the important aid of Mr. Potts’s 
invaluable Concordance — throughout the Writings ; with the result 
that he has been brought, at first reluctantly, to the conviction that 
he had been mistaken. 

This conclusion has been reached or influenced, in no sense or 
degree, by any notion that the writings in translation should be ac- 
commodated to the reading public. The place to accommodate is 
by no means in the translation— which should be absolutely exact 
to the original — but in the exposition and teaching from them. In 
view of the great importance of the subject, the reasons which have 
led to this change of opinion appear to be of sufficient consequence 
to warrant the publication of them. 

The original translator of De Amore Conjugiali —as he -informed 
his readers in a preparatory note—was moved to introduce the 
then new word “conjugial” as a tramslation of conjugialis by a 
single passage in No. 98, confirmed by another passage in No. 203. 
The passage in No. 98 reads as follows : — 


Agitur hic de amore vere conjugiali, et nom de amore vulgari qui etiam con- 
jugalis vocatur. 


And has been thus translated : — 


It here treats of love truly conjugial, and not of the common love which 
also is called conjugal. 


The passage in No. 203 reads thus : — 
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Hoc conjugiale ... mutatur ab ipso homine ... quandoque in oppositum, 
quod vocatur conjugale seu connubiale mali et falsi: — This conjugial . . . is 
changed by man himself . . . sometimes into the opposite, which is called 
the conjugal or connubial of the evil and false. 


The translator failed to notice the grammatical indications in both 
of these passages that the word conjugia/e was made into conjugale 
by a mistake of the printer— simply in each case by omitting the 
vowel z. In the first passage, No. 98, the word efiam (also) shows 
that the same word was intended to follow which had preceded it. 
In the other passage, No. 203, that the author in both instances 
wrote the word conjugialis is shown by the fact that directly after- 
wards, three lines further on, he refers back to them thus: hoc e/ 
illud conjugiale (this and that conjugia/). That these two passages 
were thus inaccurately printed is confirmed by the fact that in other 
places the author does not adhere to such distinctive use of the word 
conjugialis, as will be shown further on. 

There are a few instances,— which, if they are to be taken as accu- 

rately printed,— show apparently that he was not exact about the use 
of the term. At the beginning of the Relation in “ Conjugial Love,” 
534, where he informs the angels that yet another thing revealed 
by the Lord is “De amore vere Conjugiali, and its heavenly de- 
lights” ; to which the angels responded : “ Who does not know that 
the delights of amoris conjugialis exceed the delights of all other 
‘ loves?” Thus it stands in “ Conjugial Love,” 534; but in “ True 
Christian Religion,” 847, where this relation is repeated, it reads in 
both instances amor conjugalis. Again, in ‘True Christian Relig- 
ion,” at the end of No. 805, we read: “Vere conjugalis is a heavenly 
love.” In any case, however, these latter examples in themselves 
would hardly be conclusive, as they, too, may be mistakes of the 
printer — though, as there are no outward signs of it, and we have 
not the author’s manuscript, it is impossible to tell. But in view of 
the fact that he nowhere else in his writings uses the word conju- 
galis, the presumption is that here also it is a printer’s error. 

Of quite another character, however, are the numerous instances 
in which the author applies the term conjugialis to lower degrees of 
the universal marriage love, and even to the evil loves which are 
‘perversions of it. Never, indeed, throughout the Writings, has he 
used the word conjugaiis in application to the perversions of mar- 
riage love, but always says conjugialis. In brief:—JIn all the Wri- 
tings the term conjugalis appears but these five times. In two of 
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the five the word is applied to the debased love of marr*~ze,— 
both of which two appear to be printer’s errors; iu the other 
three instances out of the five conjugalis is applied to true mar- 
riage love,— but these also are probably misprints. Everywhere 
else the word used in the Writings is comfugia/is,—in application 
alike to true and to perverted love, and to the marriage desire or 
inclination in all the degrees of its descent, from its source in the 
Lord Himself down to the very last and lowest things of His 
creation. Thus Swedenborg’s constant practice shows that his pur- 
pose in the choice of the word was not to make the supposed doc- 
trinal distinction. If such was his purpose, why does he never thus 
mark the distinction, and never call the perverted love “‘ conjugal”? 

That of the two Latin adjectives Swedenborg had a distinct pref- 
erence for conjugiais is clear, although ¢conjugaiis was much the 
more common and current word in Latin literature. As to the pos- 
sible reason for this decided preference, it seems likely that it was 
not so much for the superior softness and euphony of the term as 
for the more substantial reason that comjugialis is more closely re- 
lated to conjugium, the Latin word for marriage which he con- 
stantly uses —conjugiasis being in fact the adjective form of con- 
jugium, The facts seem to show—even if it were not so clearly 
implied in all his treatment of the subject—that he preferred the 
word which would keep the reader’s mind as near as possible to 
the idea of marriage expressed by conjugium. Is it not desirable 
to keep the same object in view in the choice of words by which to 
render what he has written into another language ? 

The great fundamental doctrine on this subject, taught in the Wri- 
tings, is that marriage in its beginning and in its highest sense is the 
union of divine good and divine truth in the Lord Himself : — 


Conjugiale in the highest sense is the union of the Divine and the Divine 
Human in the Lord; from this is the union of Divine good and Divine truth 
in heaven; . . . thence heaven is heaven, and is called conjugium (a marriage) 
—for it is the conjunction of good and truth there which makes heaven .. . 
for good and truth form conjugium (a marriage) and their conjunction is what 
is meant by conjugiale. (Arcana Ccelestia, 6179.) 


From its highest in the Lord and in heaven, this conjugiale de- 
scends into the lower created universe, and to men : — 


The conjugiale is also in the least particulars of the things that are brought 
forth from the earth. (Index II. to Sap. Angelica de Conjugio (post.) p. liv.) 
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The conjugiale of feminine and masculine is implanted from creation in 
animals, and also in the vegetable and the animal soul; otherwise the world 
would cease to be. (/did., p. liii.) 


The conjugiale even exists among animals; with such difference, however, 
between the amorem conjugialem with men and the conjugia/e with animals as 
there is between the state of men and the state of animals. (Arcana Ceeles- 
tia, 2727: De Conjugio (post.) p. 25.) 

There is also influx into the souls of dumb animals out of heaven— 
though only of the universal conatus — which acts according to the forms of 
their souls; and therefore even they are affected with amore conjugiali and 
with love of their young. (Diary, 2770.) 


* It may be known, especially from birds, how that amor conjugialis has with 
it every knowledge not only how to copulate, but how to build nests, etc. 
(/bid., 3875.) 


Then we find the word conjugialis applied to what is evil and false, 
in passages like the following : — 


In “Conjugial Love,” 224, we are told how “amor vere conjugialis 
is distinguished from amor conjugialis which is spurious, false, and 
cold.” 

In the author’s posthumous Index to “Arcana Ceelestia,” under 
the word conjugium we are told that: “The dog Cerberus signifies 
a guard lest any should pass from the delight of heavenly amoris 
conjugialis to the delight of infernal amoris conjugialis.” 

In “ Conjugial Love,” 368: “There is natural amor conjugiaks, 
spiritual amor conjugialis, and celestial amor conjugialis”’; and in 
No. 369: “Amor conjugialis with polygamists is natural.” Polyga- 
mous amor conjugiaiis is also spoken of in “Conjugial Love,” 370. 

In ‘*Conjugial Love,” 534: “This love (amor conjugialis) with 
adulterers is carnal.” 

In the “Spiritual Diary,” 3319, it is said of the marriage love of 
the degenerate descendants of the Most Ancient Church: “ Thus 
cruelty conjoins itself with such marriage love” —crude/itas sic se 
conjungit cum tali amore conjugiale. 

Thus we see that, according to Swedenborg’s usage of the terms, 
amor conjugialis in its origin and descent is first Divine; then 
celestial ; then spiritual ; then natural, through all the degrees of the 
natural down to the lowest; and everywhere, according to its de- 
gree, it is amor conjugialis. And even when it descends into 
regions opposite to divine order, it still is a guasi marriage union, 
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and Swedenborg calls it the marriage or the conjugiale of the evil 
and false — but not quite liking to apply the hallowed term to so 
vile a thing he sometimes calls it the conmudiale of the evil and the 
false. 

As regards the translation of conjugialis: The first and essential 
thing is to determine precisely what the author means by the word ; 
and the next is to exactly give his meaning, or as nearly as possible, 
making use of his own definitions ; and we find that he does define 
it amply in all the degrees of its descent. In the highest sense, in 
the Lord, it is: “ The waion of the Divine and the Divine Human 
in Him” (Arcana Ceelestia, 6179). Then, “The conjunction between 
the Lord as Bridegroom and the church as Bride” (/4id2). Thence, 
in heaven it is: “The wnion of Divine good and Divine truth from 
the Lord” (/é:¢). Among angels and men it is: “The Jove of 
marriage” (Apocalypse Explained, 981, ef a/.). “Desire for mar- 
riage’’ (Conjugial Love, 80: Arcana Ceelestia, 3945, 3946, ¢¢ a/.). 
“Nisus conjugiadis”’ striving, impulse, determination, disposition, to 
marriage (Conjugial Love, 238). And among animals it is a “co- 
natus.” (Diary, 2770.) 

The greatest practical difficulty in the way of translation of the 
term has seemed to be in making a true and acceptable rendering 
in the numerous cases where its neuter, conjugia/e, is used as an 
abstract noun ; but the author’s own definitions and usage furnish a 
happy means of solving the difficulty, by making him his own 
interpreter,—to which, if intelligently and rightly done, there can be 
no objection. The teaching is that the desire for marriage (conju- 
giale) is implanted in the soul (am#ima) of every man, and thence 
if unperverted on its way it descends into the sequences from the 
soul; and this conjugia/e is thus by inherited quality received into 
the internal mind (mens) of every one born into the Christian 
Church, where the Word is and where there is some acknowl- 
edgment of the Lord, and where consequently an innate desire 
for marriage with only one wife prevails. This is called in the 
Writings “the Christian conjugialé,” and sometimes “the human 
conjugiale,”— and also “the precious treasure of human life, and 
the repository of the Christian religion.”” But by long practice 
of polygamy among the peoples who have not the Word and have 
no knowledge of the Lord, a quality of internal mind (mens) is 
inherited which perverts the influx and begets in them an innate 
desire for marriage with more than one wife. (Conjugial Love, 
n. 203-4 ef a/). 
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It is respecting the hereditary Christian conjugiale that Swe- 
denborg once asked an angel,—* What is this conjugiale?’’ And 
the answer was : —“ It is the desire of living with only one wife ”’ 
(Conjugial Love, n. 80; also n. 142; 187). With this clear and 
authoritative definition of the Christian conjugiale, and of the ab- 
stract term in general, as our guide, we need not go astray in the 
interpretation of it. 

One of the most serious and apparently weighty objections to 
translating amore conjugiais by ‘‘ marriage love” is, an apprehension 
that we should thus fail to impress the reader quickly with the fact 
that the love treated of is far above the natural love commonly asso- 
ciated in these days with marriage, but is a spiritual, pure, and heav- 
enly love. But there is substantial reason to think that this appre- 
hension is more apparent than real. It is true that the marriage 
relation and marriage love have been and are commonly thus de- 
graded. But in this great work on “‘ Marriage Love,” and in all the 
Writings, the purpose is,—not therefore to drop the sacred name 
even in any partial degree, and substitute another love for marriage. 
love under another name, but to redeem and rescue the holy mar- 
riage relation and marriage love from their abasement. The love 
which we have for this reason liked to call ‘‘ conjugial love,” is as- 
sociated everywhere in all the Writings with the word “ marriage ”’ 
(conjugium), very often in the same sentence: “The divine mar- 
riage in the Lord Himself;” “the marriage of the Lord and the 
church ;” “the marriage of the Lamb;” “the marriage of good 
and truth;” the marriage thence which is in all the heavens, and 
that pervades the universe from the Divine Creator down to the very 
lowest of His creation, and without which nothing could be or sub- 
sist. Does not this hallowed association on every page and in 
almost every paragraph of the work on “ Marriage Love” redeem 
the sacred name marriage from any affiliation in the reader’s mind 
with what is now known as marriage, or from any relation to it ex- 
cept by contrast? 

In the light of what we now know of the subject, to continue the 
use of the word conjugia/ lest the reader fail otherwise to mark the 
distinction between the true and the false marriage love, would be 
to accommodate the translation to supposed requirements of the 
reading public,—a thing which has been much and rightly depre- 
cated and condemned. 

The word marriage as an adjective, as in “ marriage love,” has 
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abundant precedent, in “marriage covenant,” “marriage vow,” 
“marriage feast,” “ marriage supper,” “ marriage rite,” etc., and it 
is a very exact translation of conjugiais. 

The objection has been made that the change of title to “ Mar- 
riage Love” would be an unwarranted substitution of another title 
for the one given to the work by the Lord’s servant himself. This 
is an entire mistake. It is no more true of this than of any other 
translated title, if the translation be correct: “ Heaven and Hell,” 
“The True Christian Religion,” “The Last Judgment,” etc. No 
one of the translated titles is Swedenborg’s own ; but when they are 
correct they are the English of his titles: “ Conjugial Love” is not 
Swedenborg’s title, but Amor Conjugiais, of which “ Conjugial 
Love” is not a more exact or truer translation than “ Marriage 
Love.” When Swedenborg gave title to this work the word “ con- 
jugial” did not exist. It was not invented until more than twenty- 
five years afterwards. 

S. M. W. 


THE HARVARD COPY OF THE “ARCANA.” 


It is well known that the Rev. William Hill came from Eng- 
land to America, sojourned for a time in Cambridge, and was 
deeply interested in introducing to thoughtful people the works 
of Swedenborg. He preached for some time in Christ Episcopal 
Church, Cambridge, and in other pulpits, and died at the early 
age of forty-two in Philadelphia in 1804. How he gave a copy 
of the “Arcana” to Harvard College, how Thomas Worcester 
and other students sought for the books and found them in a 
rubbish room, how they were eagerly read and placed in a proper 
position in the library, and how they have been inspected with 
much interest by Rev. James Hyde, Mr. Alfred Stroh, and other 
bibliophiles of the New Church, has been told. I have lately 
enjoyed a careful examination of them, with interesting results. 

In addition to a,number of interlined and marginal notes by 
Swedenborg, while he was preparing for the separate publication 
of the portions relating to the “ Earths in the Universe,” which 
notes were first published by Mr. Stroh, there are penciled notes 
as follows : — 
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1. When Swedenborg had written in the margin of Nos. 2760 
and 2761 a few additional words, another writer with pencil had 
neatly added, “‘ Written by E. S.” 

2. When brief notes were found in No. 7487, the writer with 
pencil said, ‘‘ Written by Mr. Swedenborg himself, these books 
having been his once: they were bought of Mrs. Lewis.” 

3. The pencil is used very often to underline words which 
impressed this reader, and he always called attention also bya 
well-made star in the margin. 

No one appears to have known who this writer was. Evidently 
he knew Mrs. Lewis, widow of the printer of the books, and evi- 
dently he was a diligent reader of them. This manner of mark- 
ing passages by line and star seemed familiar to me and was 
traced to another instance of it in my library, namely, to a copy 
of the treatise, De Divino Amore et Sapientia. Here are the same 
markings, but partly cut off by a binder. The eight-pointed stars 
are frequent. At one point, Nos. 49 and 50, the same neat writer 
says in pencil : — 


This arcanum is of the deepest worth, for the right perception of it opens to 
the mind the perception of God’s created work in the universe. 


There was more, but it is cut off. Who owned this book is not 
known. It came to the present owner nearly thirty years ago 
from the stock of John Hardy, who dealt in the early editions in 
London. But that was not all the tracing, for in a copy of the 
treatise, De Commercio Anime et Corporis, the following super- 
scription appears on the title : — 


This is the Latin of the foregoing Lucubration: 19 October, 1783. James 
Glen. 


This is, apparently, the writer of these pencil notes. Mr. Glen 
came from England to America in 1784, ten years before Mr. 
Hill, and brought or caused to be sent over a large number of 
the works of Swedenborg. He lectured in Philadelphia and else- 
where to call attention to the books, distributed some, and left 
others behind him when he continued his travels. It seems likely 
that Mr. Hill procured some of these books to place in the Har- 
vard Library in 1794, and that, while in Mr. Glen’s hands, they 
had received the penciled notes above named. 
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This set of the “Arcana” lacked the eighth and last volume. 
This deficiency was, in part, supplied by an antique blank-book 
in which a clear writer copied the summary of the internal sense 
of each chapter (Exon. xxv.-xl.), omitting the text, the interpre- 
tation at length, and the portions between chapters. 

The handwriting of this manuscript volume is certainly Mr. 
Hill’s, for it shows, in both letters and numbers, the same char- 
acteristics as his own name, written on the title of the first vol- 
ume, and his inscription of presentation, £x dono W. Hill, 1794, 
which he placed on the fly-leaves of all the volumes but one, no 
doubt an accidental omission. 

Having some blank pages at the end, Mr. Hill copied from 
No. 9349, the paragraph classifying the laws into three heads — 
of those still in force, those which may be observed, and those 
which have been abrogated. Why he copied this passage is not 
plain, because it belonged to the seventh volume which he had 
given in printed form, and not to the eighth which he thus 


abbreviated. 
T. F. W. 


REV. S. H. WORCESTER’S ANNOTATED VERA 
CHRISTIANA RELIG/O. 


TueE Theological School is the fortunate possessor of a large 
number of copies of Swedenborg’s first editions, for which it is 
indebted to several ministers now deceased, Thomas Worcester, 
Joseph Pettee, T. B. Hayward, and especially Samuel H. Wor- 
cester, who was a collector of the first editions and obtained 
several from the library of Dr. J. F. I. Tafel of Tubingen, before 
and after his death in 1863. The copy of Vera Christiana 
Religio now before us is not traced to Dr. Tafel, but was ob- 
tained from the bookseller, John Hardy of London, in 1875. On 
the title page is a name not easily read, but it appears to be 
T. W. Hulkes, a name unknown to the writer at present. The 
book bears frequent corrections in red ink of the numbers used 
in Biblical references. It has also marginal notes as follows : — 

N. 5. A Deo, to be inserted after inmfuxus to make the title of 
the section conform to its wording in 7. Over this note a hand 
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written in red ink, “‘ Perhaps Swg’s.’’ This note appears to 
by S. H. Worcester, but the 4 Deo is not at all like Sweden- 
borg’s handwriting. 

Slight changes, as of a single letter, follow throughout in red 
ink, all very neatly made with a fine pen, and no mention need 
be made of them in detail. There are also cross references to 
other works, showing that the writer was a careful reader. Every 
one familiar with the first edition of V. C. &. knows that the 
proof was apparently not read by any one who knew Latin. 

N. 27. Dei is inserted after /nfinitas, as in 5, and again the 
words, “ Possibly Sw’g,” have been added, all in red ink. 

Other such corrections, obviously necessary, follow in red ink, 
and are all done by the same hand, but without the addition of a 
possible origin with Swedenborg. 

N. 52. Four corrections are made, and on these we have the 
comment, “These are perhaps in Swg’s own handwriting. Aex 
is not.”” But strangely all show the same style as before. 

N. 59. Dei to be inserted. “Probably Swg’s,” a stronger 
phrase, but again no probability appears. 

The red-ink corrections in an almost feminine hand continue 
without being commented upon until we reach 

N. 149. J/lorum to be inserted, to which is added “probably 
S’s,” but no evidence appears. 

N. 164. Dei, over which is written “‘ S’s,”’ but not with reason. 

N. 247. eubenis is proposed to be changed to Menassis, but a 
pencil fote by S. H. W. says that the text is right as it is. 

N/{ 262. Mea, “ Perhaps S’s,” but there is no evidence of it. 

N.\264. Balah, “ Probably S’s,” but again not so. 

N. 303. Deus Justitia, Deus in S’s handwriting, /ustitie per- 
haps not,” but there seems to be no reason for this distinction... 

Many similar notes follow with comment until we come to 

N. 386. VB. loguela — soni, with the comment, “ Swedenborg’s: 
own handwriting.” The sentence had read, sonus est forma 
loguele, and it is proposed to change it to, /oguela est forma soni. 
This is right, although the first form appears also in A/foc.. 
Revelata, 875. In his edition of that work S. H. W. changed the 
words as here proposed, but made no comment, and the reviser 
of V. C. &. probably thought that again we have only a printer’s 
error. Certainly there is no evidence that this note was different 
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in character or chirography from all his notes. Other instances 
of the comment, “ Perhaps S’s” occur frequently, but do not 
require further mention. ° 

N. 661. Deorum. “In pencil, Sw’s hand.’’ This is perplex- 
ing, because Deorum is not written in pencil. Can S. H. W. 
mean that some of these notes scattered through this copy are 
copied by him from another copy, which would show a difference 
in their handwriting? But this is the copy which he especially 
reserved to be held until it should go to the School. Asa few 
corrections by S. H. W. appear in pencil, it may be that he so 
wrote this comment as not altogether sure of it. 

Swedenborg’s own edition had a long list of typographical 
errors, ending with the Words, preter plura levidensia, “ besides 
more of slight importance.” Our unknown reviser found most 
of these and neatly indicated them. His handwriting varied a 
little, as he wrote when the book was in different positions, but 
he must have been a careful reader and writer. Swedenborg’s 
manner of annotation is now so plain from the Harvard copy of 
the “ Arcana,” that S. H. W. would not have made these com- 
ments if he had been familiar with it, and we cannot regard his 
comments as well founded, although he was a very close reviser 
generally and did excellent work in his Latin editions. Of 
course a correction of this conclusion, if incorrect, will be wel- 


come. 
W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


REASON IN BELIEF.* 


In this neat and attractive volume, a model of the book-maker’s. 
art, Dr. Sewall has given us a fresh treatment of the perennial and 
always vital subject, the philosophy of religious belief. 

The author has enjoyed the exceptional advantages of close con- 
tact with the scientific and philosophic spirit of the times through 
intimate personal association with the savants of Washington, where 
professional men of high attainments in all walks of life are more 
and more congregating and where, by clubs and other institutions, 
community of the most varied interests is developed, and the work 
of higher and broader education is going on at a constantly growing 
pace. 7 

Under these circumstances, it is natural that the book before us 
should keep in mind the interests of special students of science and 
philosophy, but in the main it is rather addressed directly to the 
larger class of thinking people whose religious instincts, habits, and 
associations lie within the Christian Church. . As a matter of course 
the doctrinal background is the faith of the New Church as given in 
the writings of Swedenborg, although Swedenborg’s specific state- 
ments as such are not conspicuously obtruded, but both in tone and 
in language the treatment keeps close to the general tenor of his- 
toric Christian thought and expression. The spirit is positive, 
appreciative, and constructive. The statement is terse, strong, and 
convincing. | 

Within the limits of this notice, a critical examination and esti- 
mate of the philosophical aspect of the book would be impossible, 
and any such attempt must be reserved for the future, but at least 
we can set forth in brief the philosophic point of view and method 
of procedure. 


* Reason in Belief or Faith for am Age of Science: An Examination into the 
Rational and Philosophic Content of the Christian Faith. By FRANK 
SEWALL, M.A.,D.D. London: Elliot Stock. 1906. 208 pp. $1.75. 
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As the sub-title indicates, the author undertakes to show that the 
Christian faith, in the new Christian form especially, is both tenable 
and vital in this age of science, and, indeed, that the very essence of 
present day science, and of all science in its deepest aspects, really 
demands and implies this faith. Accordingly the great doctrines of 
the Personality of God, His Revelation of Himself in the Sacred 
Scriptures, His Incarnation in the Person of Christ, the Nature and 
Immortality of Man’s Spirit, the Spiritual World and Heaven as the 
Abode of the Righteous, Sin and Salvation, the Law of Miracles, etc., 
are all from this point of view treated as having their confirmation 
in the very nature of science itself when understood in its deepest 
grounds. As a preparation for this treatment the author sketches 
the present attitude of science towards the “ Mysteries of Faith,” 
and the relation of faith to knowledge. After a brief resumé of the 
course of thought from early Greek times to Hume and Kant, he 
emphasizes the contrast between the world for sense and the world 
for thought and finds in Hume and Kant the special representatives 
of sensualistic skepticism on the one hand, and constructive ration- 
alism on the other. Kant’s theory of knowledge is used to establish 
the position that even in science the @ priori forms of thought are 
the essential thing, and as thought is spiritual, the spiritual element 
in science yields the result that the spiritual world is the real world, 
and spirit is the controlling force in nature. Use is also made of 
Ward’s “ Naturalism and Agnosticism” to develop the thought that 
the unity of consciousness in personal experience leads to the con- 
ception of a universal whole of experience, which is the Divine 
Personality. Swedenborg’s doctrine of Love then brings us to the 
doctrines of Revelation, Incarnation, Salvation, etc. 

Whatever criticism may find in the details of this procedure, it is 
safe to say that the outcome is rationally and practically acceptable. 
On the whole, Dr. Sewall in this, his latest contribution to New- 
Church philosophy, seems at his best. We feel the energy of his 
humane and sanguine temperament. His characteristic freshness 


and exuberance of youth, his religious fervor and spiritual elevation—».__ 


mark every page. There is an atmosphere and a current about his 
writing which bear the reader along with a kind of prophetic enjoy- 
ment of the light and the good he is seeking. The book however is 
more than usually tempered by the reflection of ripe experience. It 


ought to stimulate and assist successful study of Swedenborg and 


add materially to the language by which the results of such study 
may be expressed. 


| 
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Tue Liprary ARCANA, VOLUME IV. 


ANOTHER handsome volume of the Library edition of this work 
is before us, covering GEN. xxiii. to xxvii. inclusive. Easy to handle 
and read, it is a most satisfactory book. The Rev. J. F. Potts has 
made one change in this volume, by placing his translator’s notes 
mostly at the end. This is certainly an improvement, but, so far as 
the notes are derogatory to Swedenborg’s knowledge of the Word, 
we find them uncalled for, and sometimes the ignorance is with the 
critic. Thus “stars of heaven,” Isa. xiv. 13, is spoken of as a pos- 
sible “slip of the pen,” when it is the version of Schmidt whom 
Swedenborg praised and made much of. And the same authority 
was followed in the case of Isa. xi. 6. But these unfortunate notes 
are rare, and detract very little from the general excellence.of the 
translation, and a passage is seldom presented to the reader with 
any obscurity of form. 


DEATH AND THE LIFE BEYOND.* 


THE special titles of the several discourses which make this vol- 
ume are as follows: Death as an Orderly Experience of Man; The 
Resurrection ; The Spiritual World ; Children in Heaven ; Heaven ; 
The Lord and the Angels with Men; The Lord’s Merciful Care of 
the Evil. And these titles at once indicate the fulness of treatment 
which the general theme receives. It was our privilege to listen to 
the opening discourse and we were then impressed by the freshness 
with which very familiar truths were set forth. Anda careful exam- 
ination of the entire series, as it stands embodied in the comely book 
before us, reveals this freshness of statement as a somewhat striking 
feature of them all. Nor does it seem to be wholly the result of — 
special effort. It appears rather to be largely due to the general 
fact that when truths are grasped as living principles and are given 
forth not merely from the memory but from the heart and the under- 
standing, they are likely, without special endeavor, to utter them- 
selves in new and varied forms. With the presence of the spirit of 


* Death and the Life Beyond. By JAMES REED and H.C.LInToN Hay, Pas- 
tors of the Boston Society of the New Jerusalem. Bennett Lectures, 
Fourth Series. Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, 
Boston: 1906. Price in wine cloth, gold top and title, 75 cents; or in heavy 

manilla, cloth back, 35 cents. 
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truth the letter of truth safely lends itself to varieties of expression. 
Such varieties do not imperil accuracy of statement, on the contrary 
they promote it. They are but the reaching forth of the spirit of 
truth to reflect and express itself in fresh and living ways for the 
very sake of gaining greater clearness and accuracy of thought and 
utterance. 

As the separate discourses were freely distributed during their 
delivery they have already had a wide circulation. Now that they 
are brought together in an attractive and inexpensive volume it is to 
be hoped that they will perform a continued and increasing use. 


MOBERLY’S GOSPEL OF LOVE.* 


THE writer of this little volume, in his preface, distinctly declares 
“that he is not a Swedenborgian, but in the same breath admits that 
he has “read a few of Swedenborg’s voluminous writings with very 
great enjoyment and profit.” He is amd has been since 1859 a 
minister of the Church of England. Nevertheless, he believes his 
views are in accord with the teachings of Swedenborg, and also with 
those of Charles Kingsley, F. W. Robertson, and Deans Stanley and 
Farrar. He delares his belief in the new dispensation, but regards 
Swedenborg only as the herald, and not as the instrument of the 
Lord’s second coming. Herein he betrays his lack of thorough 
knowledge of the writings, for he adds : — 

Swedenborg, however, never claimed that he was to be the agent of this 
new dispensation, but only the herald. It was coming from God out of 
heaven. (p. 9.) 


Evidently he has never read through “The True Christian Relig- 
ion,” the vade mecum of the New-Church teachings, or he would 
have found the following :— 


Since the Lord cannot manifest Himself in person, as has been shown just 
above, and yet He has foretold that He would come and establish a New 
Church, which is the New Jerusalem, it follows, that he is to do it by means 
of a man, who is able not only to receive the doctrines of this church with his 
understanding, but also to publish them by the press. That the Lord has 
manifested Himself before me, his servant, and sent me to this office, and 
that, after this, He opened the sight of my spirit, and thus let me into the 


* The Gospel of Love. By the Rev. EpMuND G. Moserty. Philadelphia: 
The Nunc Licet Press. 1906. 16mo. cloth. 193 pp. Price, $1.00. 
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Spiritual world, and gave me to see the heavens and the hells, and also to 
speak with angels and spirits, and this now continually for many years, I 
testify in truth; and also that, from the first day of that call, I have not 
received anything which pertains to the doctrines of that church from any 

> angel, but from the Lord alone, while I read the Word. (True Christian 
Religion, 779.) 


This is not the place to discuss the matter, but we are led to infer 
that Mr. Moberly has derived his knowledge of the truths of the new 
dispensation more largely from collateral and sometimes inaccurate 
writers than from the original sources. 

However this may be, we have been pleased with this little vol- 
ume, and believe it will be helpful in preparing the way for the 
descent of the New Jerusalem. It certainly fulfils the promise of its 
title, and brings out from the Sacred Scriptures the gospel of love. 
It refutes the old doctrines of the divine wrath with clear statements, 
in simple language, of the truths of the New Church. Commencing 
with a chapter on The Signs of the Times, it points to the scien- 
tific and social progress of our day as the results of the second com- 
ing of the Lord with His gospel of love —an actual spiritual coming. 
The second and third chapters treat of sin as a spiritual disease, the 
deadliness of which is accentuated by the perfect love of God, while 
furnishing the strongest encouragement to the sinner who is earnestly 
seeking rec: very from it, and not escape merely from its conse- 
quences +: penalties. In the next chapter on The Scope of the 
Gospel of Love, it is shown that obedience to the spirit of love is 
the cooperation with the Christ, which is necessary for the healing 
of this spiritual disease, sin; and that no one is without this spirit 
and the power, if he seeks it, to obey. In this connection the 
writer says :— 


The true message of the new dispensation is that these things [artificial 
distinctions of creeds and dispensations] are absolutely unimportant com- 
pared to the one great principle of love, for “ All religion has relation to the 
life; and the life of religion is to do good.” (pp. 66, 67.) 


“ The old and the new” theologies are contrasted and discussed ; 
the “fruits of the new” are presented chiefly in the external 
charities which now are growing more abundant, and attention is 
called to the need of going deeper to grapple with the underlying 
causes of existing social evils. The conclusion is thus summed 
up :— 
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While men believed that the salvation brought by Christ was merely a 
mitigation of the sins of mankind, a cure applied here and there to the suffer- 
ings of some out of many sinners, it was natural that the charitable should try 
to do good here and there, and to alleviate the worst cases of suffering with 
which they came in contact. But when we see that the true scope of God’s 
work, through Christ, is the taking away the sin of the world, the actual cure 
of the disease itself, we recognize that the work laid upon Christians is to find 
out and remove the unjust conditions which are at the root of the misery of 
the world; and to do upon the natural plane of this world, what He is doing 
upon the spiritual plane of the soul. So we may give practical effect to the 
petition, “ Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” (pp. 100, 101.) 


Thus far we can go with the writer; but when he goes on to say 
that “ this is the true work of the church,” we would ask if it were 
not better to say, “of the State”? The respective functions of the 
church and state may be even less clearly marked in England than 
in this country. Upon this subject he says further : — 

The work of the church as a corporate body in these days is twofold: 
First, to strive earnestly to change the human nature of her members by turn- 
ing them from selfishness. . . . And, secondly, to seek out diligently the true 
root of human misery, the primitive injustice or iniquity, in which oppression 
and tyranny have entrenched themselves, that she may denounce it with no 
uncertain voice, and stand plainly on God’s side, on the side of judgment, 
mercy, and faith, against all inhumanity, all privilege which is not due to 
services rendered to mankind, all so-called “rights” which are vested in in- 
justices — that she may use aright the quickened love of her -mbers. (pp. 
Itt, 112.) 


The discussion of the faith of the new dispensation, which follows, 
seems well accommodated to those who are under the shadows of 
the old. The Sacred Scriptures are considered in a similar manner, 
and the true principle of interpretation by correspondences is given, 
with illustrations. We recognize, in all this, valuable means in the 
Lord’s hands preparing the way of His second coming. 


A History or Ecypr.* 


THE marvellous labor of the faculty of the University of Chicago 
is Carrying on a series of periodicals and producing a long list of 
books. Here is the Professor of Egyptology issuing four volumes 
in which he presents every inscription known to be from Egypt, all 
*A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the Persian Conquest. By 

James H. BREASTED. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

1905. 634 pp. $5.00. 
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copied by his own hand, and at the same time he produces one 
splendid volume adapted to general readers and containing the 
whole history of Egypt from the prehistoric time to the Persian 
conquest. His book is furnished with maps and two hundred illus- 
trations, and no more beautiful book on Egypt exists. 

Professor Breasted first describes the land, and gives all that is 
now known of its earliest settlement, showing, by pictures, the first 
development of the arts. He regards the people as composite, the 
Africans being largely affected by a very early Semitic invasion from 
Asia. As at present, the Egyptians were of dark complexion and 
hair, given to agriculture, dwelling in earth houses, using the Nile as 
their roadway, and ornamenting their rude pottery with pictures of 
animals and plants. They developed writing as early as 4000 B. C. 
Horus was their god, and they raised to him at first simple shrines 
of plaited wattle and, later, stone structures of more intricate design. 
The man of the early time felt himself to be under divine protec- 
tion and surrounded by spirits. To die was to pass over to their 
company. With the evolution of a hierarchy went elaborate funeral 
ceremonies and costly tombs. The spirits of the deceased must 
affirm their righteousness in terms like these : — 


Never have I done violence to any person. 

I was doer of that which pleased all men. 

I gave bread to the hungry. 

I clothed him who was naked. 

I never oppressed one so that he complained. 


Although Professor Breasted and other Egyptologists deal only 
with what they find, they always in effect thoroughly confirm the 
representative character given to Egypt in our doctrine —that it 
stands for the natural as distinguished from the rational (Assyria) 
and the spiritual (Israel). | 

Of biblical references this work says comparatively little. The 
tribe of Jacob-El is named in the Hyksos period, and these scarabs 
which use this name are believed to refer to the entrance of the 
Hebrews into Egypt. A state of things like that attributed in 
Genesis to Joseph is spoken of as coming later. Ramses II. was 
the oppressor, and his fraudulent seizure of monuments by recutting 
inscriptions and substituting his name is fully told. “The Field of 
Abram ” was a district known to King Sheshonk (Shishak of 1 Kincs 
xiv. 25), and was a part of Palestine. 

The book closes with a carefully studied chronology, which gives 
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the first date or that of the introduction of the calendar as 4241 
B. C., the first dynasty as 3400, and the reign of Ramses II. as 
from 1292-1225, sixty-seven years. A full index and a beautiful 
map complete this noble volume. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRESPONDENCES.* 


AFTER reading this, the latest of Mr. Kip’s handsome produc- 
tions, one is almost led to think that we have here another Dan- 
iel come to judgment or a second Swedenborg writing under 
nothing less than a special dispensation. When stating the cor- 
respondence of certain organs of the body and of particular por- 
tions of the earth’s surface, he seems to say in effect: “I perceive 
the correspondence to be so-and-so, and that is enough.” 

It would be easy to add much more on this point at which 
Mr. Kip has laid himself open to criticism. Still easier would it 
be to follow the example of some of his reviewers, and brush his 
book aside with a few words of condemnation. But this, as we 
conceive it, is not the purpose of a review. If we must sit in 
judgment on these certainly commendable efforts of a brother 
New-Churchman, let us give a fair hearing to those statements 
which seem to deserve condemnation, and base our verdict on 
sound reason. With calm and unbiased mind, then, let the 
reader consider the following propositions : — 

In the Greatest Man of our earth, the vertebral column is represented by 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Argentine Republic, and Chile. One of 
the most striking of geographical correspondences is represented by the Andes 
Range, which runs through these countries and probably constitutes most of 
their territory that belongs to the vertebral column ; for the configuration of 
the Andes is very similar to the shape of the human backbone, Tierra del 
Fuego imaging the coccyx at the lower end. (p. 27.) 


This quotation is given first place because in it is offered at 
least the semblance of a reason for the representation. But in 
almost every case our author simply asserts that the correspond- 
ence is this or that, and leaves the reader wondering whether 
another prophet has indeed risen im Israel. Thus, we are in- 
formed that, “The pelvis is represented by the Saharan and Lib- 


*7The Mind and the Body. By A. L. Kip. The Knickerbocker Press, New 
York. 1905. 
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yan deserts” (p. 34); and that “the heart and lungs are repre- 
sented by the countries of the eastern Soudan.” (p. 73.) 

Or again, and more fully : — 

In the Greatest Man of our earth, the eyelids are represented by the Aland 
Islands, lying between Sweden and Finland. The three coats of the eye are 
represented by Norway and Sweden, excepting the lower extremity of Sweden; 
the cornea seems to be represented by Stockholm and the surrounding terri- 
tory. The ciliary muscle and processes are represented by the southern 
peninsula of Sweden, called Gotaland. The circular fibres of the iris are 
represented by the Island of Gothland, and its radial fibres by the Island of 
Oland, both in the Baltic Sea. The aqueous humor is represented by the 
Baltic Sea, the crystalline lens by the Island of Tahiti in the Pacific Ocean, 
and the vitreous humor by the Caspian Sea. The pigment cells in the eye 
are represented by the Fiji Islands. (p. 134.) 

The vermiform appendix is represented by the southern half of the Isth- 
mus of Panama. (p. 201.) 


We must frankly confess that these “representations” appear 
to us to be nothing but wild, unwarranted assertions. What is 
the rational basis for them? Are there any confirmations of 
them by analogy or illustrations of them from parallel phenom- 
ena anywhere in the universe? So far as Mr. Kip informs us, 
there are not; and it is presuming too much upon our credulity 
to ask us to accept as all-sufficient his own perceptions of the 
truth. There may be, to be sure, a slight outward resemblance 
between the human vertebral column and the range of Andes 
Mountains. There is, indeed, a faint similarity between the 
aqueous humor of the eye and the waters of the Baltic Sea. 
But is there any correspondential or even representative relation 
between those parts of the body and the mountains and waters 
mentioned? We know of no evidence which could be brought 
to show that there is. Mere resemblance or similarity between 
any two objects does not warrant our trying to establish a rep- 
resentative relation between them; else all our thinking in cor- 
respondences would be turned upside down. Then telegraph 
poles would become symbols of the cross of self-denial, and 
papier-maché apples and oranges would correspond to the fruits 
of righteousness. There must be either some sort of creative 
relation or some parallelism of function between two things on 
higher and lower planes in order to form any truly corresponden- 
tial or representative relation between them. It is true that the 
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term “representative ”’ is used with reference to certain non-cor- 
respondential relations in the Scriptures; but that is a special 
use of the term which does not apply in such interpretations as 
Mr. Kip is here attempting to make. His own fancy and arbi- 
trary choice of meanings seem to have been his only guide in 
determining these geographical “ representations.” 

But having said this much in the way of adverse criticism, we 
take pleasure in adding that by far the greater part of this book 
is well worth any student’s serious attention. Here are twenty- 
two beautifully printed chapters treating of all the important 
organs and parts of the human body. As far as arrangement 
of subjects and clearness of presentation are concerned, we have 
yet to see the volume that excels this one. Beginning in an 
orderly way with the brain, the nerves from which, as Swe- 
denborg says, “form the members, viscera, and organs of the 
body,” Mr. Kip proceeds thence to the subject of the bones or 
from primes to ultimates, and then takes up the nerves and mus- 
cles, the heart and lungs, the diaphragm, etc. Frequent quota- 
tions from and references to the Writings of Swedenborg are 
given in confirmation of his statement of physiological corre- 
spondences. These last seem to be, in the main, correct; it is 
only where the geographical correspondences are dragged in that 
we feel out of sympathy with Mr. Kip’s efforts. There are many 
of his two hundred and ninety-six pages which any interpreter of 
the Word or of nature might be proud to have written; and this 
makes one regret all the more that they should have been marred 
by the grave defect already pointed out. 

As examples of such paragraphs of sound, well-put interpreta- 
tion, let the two following serve: — 


In the representative worship of the Jewish Church, the two cheeks of 
sacrificial offerings were given to the priests as their due (DevuT. xviii. 3), 
because the emotional and intellectual good-will, which is represented by the 
two cheeks, should be a special attribute of the priesthood. So, too, when 
the Lord says in His symbolic language, “ Resist not evil: but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also,” He means 
that, if our emotional good-will is affronted by others, we should not with- 
draw our good-will from them and return a similar rebuff, but should rather 
offer to those who offend us an intellectual good-will expressed with more 
conscious effort. Such conduct is figuratively turning the left cheek after the 
right has been smitten. (p. 156.) 
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The angels of the small intestine surpass all others in mercy, forbearance, 
and forgiveness. With tender compassionateness they receive the spirits, 
both good and bad, who come to them from the province of the stomach, and 
strive by kind exhortation and gentle urging to induce them to give up their 
false ideas and evil ways. No doubt these angels are often rebuffed and 
insolently treated in their merciful mission by the spirits who come to them, 
many of whom are in evil, and all of whom are more or less attached to 
carnal feelings and thoughts which they are loth to part with; but the angels 
never retaliate the rebuffs and incivilities to which they are subjected, endur- 
ing them with a forbearing and forgiving spirit, and seeking to separate from 
their evil companions all good spirits who are willing to be led into heavenly 
ways. In this work they are greatly assisted by the angels of the cystic, 
hepatic, and pancreatic ducts, who have very decided opinions and love to 
administer sharp instruction to others in regard to what is good, useful, and 
capable of becoming an organic part of heaven, and also what is bad, useless, 
and incapable of heavenly incorporation. By their sharp instruction and cor- 
rection the evil are separated from the good, and the good are prepared for 
reception into heaven. (p. 202.) 


It is the many paragraphs like these that make Mr. Kip’s book 
well worth reading. Of his attempts (pp. 31, 149, 168, 217) to 
correct the interpretations made by the Rev. John Worcester in 

is “* Physiological Correspondences,”’ little need be said. The 
author of that valuable work never presumed to think that he 
had attained to the absolute truth in his study of “the science of 
sciences.” Just criticism and even some of Mr. Kip’s modifica- 
tions of his thought we have no doubt Mr. Worcester would have. 
gratefully accepted. Particularly do we think this might have 
been the case in regard to the correspondence of the liver 
(p. 217, 218), the physiological functions of which are not yet 
fully understood. At the best then, and with all the help Swe- 
denborg gives us, we can catch only veiled glimpses of the real 
truth in regard to many things still hid from our eyes. For the 
present, at least, we cannot avoid too carefully an assertive, dog- 
matic attitude of mind. A good understanding and right dis- 
cernment of the functions of the human soul as well as those of 
the body call for a quality of character and depth of wisdom 
which few men possess. Mr. Worcester did possess these in a 
supereminent degree. And all fair-minded readers of “ The 
Mind and the Body” will agree, we think, that Mr. Kip has 
profited much by sitting at his feet. 
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Owen KILDARE’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


For one who has not read it, no more entertaining and profitable 
book for the summer can be found. It is as interesting as a novel, 
while presenting the real life of a man who has risen from one of the 
lowest to one of the highest conditions in the world of to-day. He 
himself describes it as the miracle of his regeneration ; and he de- 
scribes it with such realism and power that he has been called by 
the press of New York City, “ the Bowery Kipling.” If it were not 
for taking the edge from the enjoyment of reading it, we would be 
tempted to give an outline of this remarkable life. But let it serve 
our purpose to indicate that the author, an orphan of seven years of 
age, was cast adrift in the streets of New York to become a news- 
boy, a pugilist, a frequenter of the most infamous resorts, and cap- 
tain of a gang of criminals. At the age of thirty years, he could 
neither read nor write his own name. And the miracle is that seven 
years later he had been transformed into a man of such culture and 
refinement that leaders of thought found satisfaction in his com- 
pany, and regarded him as an equal. But for a New-Churchman 
the interest centers in the fact that a man without a childhood, and 
worse than that even, a man who in childhood lived in conditions 
utterly unfavorable to the storing of the Remains, which are indis- 
pensable to salvation, should, nevertheless, be found at the age of 
thirty years fully equipped with them. It is a practical demonstra- 
tion of the doctrine of the New Church that no one is born without 
a full endowment for the life of heaven, and that these heavenly Re- 
mains, implanted by the Lord at the beginning, and guarded by an- 
gels, cannot be destroyed by the most evil surroundings in infancy 
and childhood, and by evil living in later life, without the rational 
consent of the man himself. Mr. Kildare describes the internal as 
well as the external experiences of his life so clearly that it affords 
the means of study, in New-Church psychology, in a way that we 
have never seen equalled. And in doing so he gives us a view of 
the Bowery life which is most instructive, and adds a story that is 
as tender and beautiful at the end as the best of novels. He leads 
us up out of the hell of his childhood and youth into something that 
is very near heaven in its childlike trust in the Lord, with devotion 
to His service in the desire to lift up the fallen and wretched people 
of our great cities. 

*My Mamie Rose: The Story of My Regeneration. An Autobiography. By 


Owen KILparg. New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 1903. 
I2mo. 303 pp. $1.50. 
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JESUS AND THE PROPHETS.* 


Tus book is more fully described as “An Historical, Exegetical, 
Critical, and Interpretative Discussion of Jesus’ Use of Prophecy, 
His Relation to it, and His Attitude Towards it.’ There is a brief 
introduction by the Rev. Frank K. Sanders, D.D., Dean of the Yale 
Divinity School. 

hile we have dissented from the author’s view at every point, we 
commend his perfect frankness, his distinctness of statement, and 
the careful manner in which he has given all his authorities. He 
ls that he is freeing people from false interpretations of the gos- 
pels, and he does not spare their feelings in doing so. Jesus is “ in- 
finitely above all creeds, confessions, traditions, and bibles.’’ The 
gospel writers were “moved by subjective considerations.” Jesus 
“merely borrows Old Testament figures of speech by way of illus- 
tration.” Jesus “ merely borrows the language used by the prophet.” 
He used “‘ unconsciously perhaps the,words of the prophet.” Jesus 
“merely borrowed a figure.” Of the evangelists we are told that 
they “ have, of course, attributed their own interpretation of a term 
to Christ.” And he goes still further, and says that “there is no 
doubt that the accounts of the close of Jesus’ life, his passion and 
resurrection, have been legendarily embellished.” The predictions 
of the second advent are “‘a mere borrowing of scriptural phraseol- 
ogy.” Of the Lord it is said that He “had not full consciousness 
of His Messiahship, but stood side by side with John the Baptist ; 
later on He discovered that He was a greater than Jonah.” To 
Jesus “the term Son of Man was not Messianic.” Much in Luke’s 
account of the ‘resurrection “ must be set aside.” The statements 
that the Lord opened the Scriptures are “later parenthetical explan- 
atory insertions.” 

The author’s view is that the “requirements of the age” led the 
evangelists into writing of the virgin-birth and resurrection, and 
further led them to base their assertions upon the Old Testament. 
There is, therefore, “a world of contrast between our Lord and 
Philo, rabbis, evangelists, apostles, and fathers.” 

This is perhaps his most striking passage, for it shows that he 
places the gospels on the same level as the weak allegorizing of 


* Jesus and the Prophets. By CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, Ph.D. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1995: 249 pp. $1.50. 
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Philo and the petty comments of the rabbis. A more thoroughly 
negative book was never written, and we cannot wonder that the 
author has ceased to preach to Congregationalists, and that his 
sponsor has ceased to be dean of the Divinity School. 

To the New-Churchman the attitude of such a book seems to be 
a frank confession of utter blindness, of a darkness in which the 
light shineth in vain. Here are men of excellent mental capacity 
so nauseated by the irrational teaching of the past that they can now 
digest nothing, and the simple truths of the gospel become as 
obnoxious to them as Calvinism itself. ‘They may still assert respect 
for the Lord, while pointing out His imability to give a truthful 
account of Himself, but the result of such destructive criticism 
must be not only that there is nothing to preach, but that there is 


nothing to believe. 


FINITE AND INFINITE.* 


Tuts book upon profound themes has the merit not only of origi- 
nality but also of being well written, and remarkably readable for a 
work of its character. Throughout it is interesting, instructive, and 
wholesome, while the critical mind can but admire the keen, logical, 
vigorous thought of an able member of the legal profession. The 
author’s training, temperament, and reverent mind enable him to 
detect and lucidly expose many of the errors of current religious 
thought ; and though he writes from the standpoint of philosophy 
and science, making little or no reference to revealed religion, it is 
evident that he desires nothing more than to stand squarely upon the 
fundamental principles of Christianity. He earnestly declares at the 


end of his book : — 


The world needs Christianity — the Christianity of Christ. . . . Religion is 
the only force that can preserve civilization . . . therefore I believe that to 
defend the Christian religion is to defend civilization, for a civilization without 


religion has no adequate means of preserving itself. 


The book is in two parts ; the first part, entitled Actus Dei (“ Act 
of God’’), is an incursion into the realm of theological ideas, and a 
very earnest and praiseworthy effort to point out the serious inaccu- 
racies and alarming tendencies of the popular idealism of our day. 


* Finite and Infinite. By THOMAS CURRAN RYAN, of the Wisconsin Bar. 


Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1905. Cloth. 351 pp. 
$1.50 net. 
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This so widely prevailing thought had its modern development 
among distinguished philosophers of Germany, and, being imported 
into America by Emerson and others as transcendentalism, opened 
the way for pantheistic forms of thinking, which not only largely do 
away with a personal God, but, when logically followed out, often 
degenerate into actual materialism. 

That this insidious idealism is flooding the minds of the cultured 
classes, including many of the more educated and some of the dis- 
tinguished members of the Christian ministry, is well known. 

That our author begins his argument upon sound self-evident 
truth, which he ably defends, may be apparent from the following 
brief quotation : — 

Primitive conceptions of God always took the form of Personality. This 
was then, as it still is, the only idea of God that can be grasped by the human 
mind. Modern philosophers who refuse it do not undertake to substitute 
anything for it. They call it the “ Unknowable,” “ Inconceivable,” etc. But 


throughout all lands and in all ages it has been observed that form and intel- 
lect are yoked together. 


In this work the late John Fiske is much admired and praised for 
his sound sense and “virile faith” in a personal God, and while 
admitting that he was a distinguished advocate of the idealistic 
philosophy, it is pointed out how Fiske’s strong good-sense pre- 
served him from the more serious dangers of that philosophy. In 
speaking of the belief in an impersonal God the author quotes from 
Fiske’s “‘ Through Nature to God” : “The human soul knows better ; 
it knows what it wants, and resists all such attempts to palm off 
upon it stones for bread”; and again from his “Idea of God”: 
“The total elimination of anthropomorphism from the idea of God 
abolishes the idea itself.” 

According to the views set forth of the Ideal Philosophy, its advo- 
cates affirm a belief in a God who is in and of everything. From 
this, according to our author, spring two inevitable deductions. If 
it should be proved that this material universe was of finite compass, 
as now seems the growing opinion of the ablest scientists, it would 
lead to a finite God, and if God is in and of all things, then He is 
the author of all evil, including earthquakes, cyclones, fires, disease, 
sickness, and trouble. 

Our author’s theory is that God created, that is, formed this finite 
universe out of infinite matter, which is uncreate and so always 
existed. And so the second part of his book is entitled, ‘A Finite 
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Universe.” He begins with the question, “ What is the sky?” and 
he answers by showing that the sky is the infinite mass of material 
out of which God, through the process of evolution, forms suns, 
worlds, and systems of suns and worlds. 

Tyndall and others have ascribed the blueness of the sky to light 
shining upon particles of matter taken up by the atmosphere. But 
our author gives many reasons, seemingly good and weighty, why 
this cannot be so. Here follow a few: first, the sky is beyond all 
the stars which we see, since the blueness of the sky does not inter- 
fere with our seeing them ; second, the sky has color, and therefore 
is matter of some sort; third, the blue of the sky becomes inten- 
sified when observed from the tops of mountains, or in elevated 
regions where there is scarcity of vapor and rarity of atmosphere. 

A vast mass of interesting scientific facts and probabilities are 
adduced in support of the theory of a Finite Universe, and if this is 
proved, then the inaccuracy of that Idealistic Pantheism — the idea 
of an infinite spatial God, who is not a person, but “in, through, 
and of all nature” — is demonstrated. 

From his standpoint, the author of “ Finite and Infinite” has done 
his work well, but he lacks that rational light upon creation and the 
divine method of operation which is furnished only in that profound, 
wonderful, and all-comprehensive New-Church doctrine of discrete 
degrees. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION.* 


InN a compact and handsome volume Dr. Bliss has told the story 
of the exploration of the most interesting country in the world. It 
was after he had served the Palestine Exploration Fund in the field 
at Jerusalem and at Lachish and other places, that he came to 
America from his home in Beyrout and gave the course of lectures 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York, which he has now pub- 
lished. If we pass over a natural regret that a book printed in 1906 
should make too little of the great work at Gezer in 1905, we can- 
not too highly praise the faithfulness with which the story is told 
from what was said by Egyptian and Babylonian writers through the 
whole period of unscientific pilgrims down to the time of Robinson, 


* The Development of Palestine Exploration. By FREDERICK J. BLIss, Ph.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1906. 337 pp. $1.50. 
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and especially of the Palestine Exploration Fund to which a full 
lecture is given. A book of just this nature has heen wanted, and 
we do not see how that want could be more satisfactorily supplied 
with fair credit to all who have the right to be mentioned. 


THe Divine Man.* 


“Tue Divine Man” is a work of high excellence and great power. 
It deserves to rank among the masterpieces of epic poetry. The 
beauty and depth of its conception and diction must be universally 
admired. Unfortunately, we are afraid, it has not fallen upon con- 
genial soil. The spirit of calm contemplation seems to have lost 
its hold upon the age in which we live, and the whirl of restless 
pressure has taken its place. Few only possess the ability to enjoy 
quiet leisure. The meditative mind needed to read a long epic and 
to appreciate its treasures of poetic sentiment and inspiring thought, 
is now rarely found. But to all of a sufficiently serene disposition, 
“The Divine Man” must possess a strongly attractive power. The 
poem complies with all the demands which are generally made upon 
anepic. The story of a great and completed life is told, interwoven 
with events which have influenced and moulded that life, and 
glimpses of the concurrent historic period are obtained. The inter- 
est also centres in one predominant figure, that of the Divine Man, 
the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It would be impossible to con- 
ceive a more sublime subject for an epic. We are informed in the 
preface that the argument is founded upon the transfiguration of the 
Lord before Peter and John and James. In reality the poet has 
gone far beyond this wonderful revelation of the Lord’s nature when 
He was seen in His divinity as the divine truth, or the Word in its 
glory. Frequent use has been made. of poetic license, and many 
scenes and utterances are presented to the reader which do not 
occur in Scripture, but are purely imaginative. It must, however, 
be acknowledged that these poetic interludes are in harmony with 
what is revealed. Whenever fanciful pictures are drawn they are 
full of reverence and devotion. Many collateral topics are also 
introduced. They embrace scenes from every part of the Bible and 
add considerably to the length of the epic, but they also make it 


* The Divine Man: A New Epic. By JosepH WARE. The True Light Pub- 
lishing Company, Mechanicsburg, Ohio, U. S. A., and London, England. 
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bright and full of poetic colour. Let us quote a few of the true 
thoughts to which the poet gives expression : — 


The truth is this, there are no walls of heaven, 
But our capacities; no gates, but faith ; 
No locks or bars, but will; no key, but love. 

Things of the Spirit, though intangible, 
Are truest, most enduring and sublime ; 


Almost impossible to be expressed. 


Sweet Spirit, show to us these hidden truths, 
How God assumed our flesh, became the Word 
Expressing the Eternal, telling love 
Divine; and entering in Himself, became 
A door in heaven opening floods of light. 
This Infinite is in a blade of grass, 
As in the glories of eternal space. 


When ascending the mountain of transfiguration, the Lord says, 


The mission of our going hath concern 
Hereafter; the world cannot receive it now, 
In many centuries it may. Some one 
Unheralded and humble may arise 

On whom the Spirit shall be poured, to give 
True meaning to these hidden mysteries. 


The Lord is frequently alluded to as “The Perfect Man” and 
“God manifest in the flesh.” This is the nearest approach to dis- 
tinctive New-Church teaching which the volume contains. 

TheZpoem is divided into twelve books or cantos. In Book I. 
Moses and Elijah appear on the mountain : — 


And they had come ere the appointed time 


To view their much loved.country and converse 


On worthy themes. 


They speak about many of the early biblical incidents, and Moses 


says, — 


Prophet, as one that journeyeth 

Sees only what is most upon his mind, 
So you observe the future of his grace; 
So I the past, and law — 


InjBook II. Moses takes us back in vision to chaos and the forma- 
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tion of the universe. We must confess that it has a strange sound 
to hear him enunciate, in describing the formative convulsions, the 
most recent theories about the nebular films and geological up- 
heavals : — 
the heavy metals first 
Sank down, and then the igneous rocks became 
A solid crust around the heart of fire. 


Not only Moses and Elijah but a vast number of spirits of well- 
known men and women are bid to witness the solemn event of the 
transfiguration. Book III. and IV. give the names and some char- 
acteristic features of these : — 

and now 
Are congregated on the mount all forms 
Of these, or will, where that one perfect man 
Will take the vow to fight the final duel 
To the death. 


In Book V. Mary gives to the disciples in touching words an 
account of the annunciation, of the birth of the Lord, and of the 
early life of the Christ child. Then the disciples give their personal 
reedllections of what they know about the Lord’s life. These are 
cohtinued in Book VI. The description of the storm on Lake Gen- 
nesaret is most graphic : — 

The demons of the hills hurled the wild storm 
Upon the maddened sea. Through the bared masts 
Shrieked the wild terrors of that awful night. 

The rudder loosed, the useless oars were dropped, 
We hopelessly clung to the plunging ship. 


Book VII. takes us to the meeting of the Jewish Sanhedrin. The 
pleadings of the contending parties, intermixed with the shouts of 
the enraged Jews, form a vivid picture, and show the poet’s dra- 
matic power. 

Book VIII. speaks of the Lord’s retirement in preparation for the 
transfiguration, when many of the sweet scenes of His life, together 
with presentiments of his approaching end, pass before His mind :— 

Their mocking challenge I will then endure, 
And even then will pray, “ Father forgive, 


They know not what they do.” And with a cry 
My heart shall break, and life is born of death. 


In Book IX. He opens to-the disciples the inner meaning of parts 
of the gospels : — 
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How difficult it is to speak to you 
Of heavenly things, who hardly understand 
Material images and parables. 


In Book X. we reach the transfiguration : — 


Jesus above them leaned, he touched their eyes. 
Glory supreme! Glory ineffable! 

The mountain and the heavens are all ablaze 
With forms of living light! 


Peter, James, and John, dazzled with what they have seen, fall 
into a state of prophetic rapture. In Books XI. and XII. they fore- 
see the Lord’s victory over death, the subjugation of the hells, and 
the establishment of His kingdom in the heavens. The book closes 
with scenes of the Apocalypse : — 

And Jesus said, My work I must complete. 
Tell ye no man what ye have seen and heard, 
Until I have arisen from the dead, 


And of My Father have been glorified 
Again; to reign with Him forevermore. 


This necessarily brief summary of a great work is quite inadequate 
to show its majestic beauty, and the almost hallowed feeling which 
pervades it. Even if the doctrinal teaching is not always clear, the 
central figure of the Divine Man ever stands out as the perfect 
embodiment of all that is good and true in heaven and on earth. 
We hope that the grandeur of the epic will counteract the tendency 
to lay poetry aside unread, and will secure for it many interested 
readers. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 


Tus is a noble work, closely covering a great field of thought. 
It gives a list of histories of philosophy; it gives a list of over six 
hundred philosophers with the chief books about them ; it gives lists 
of works on various divisions of philosophy, of logic, of esthetics, of 
religion, of ethics, and of psychology. For example, under the head 
of Swedenborg, we find a description of his earlier and later works 
bearing on philosophy, and then the names of some fifty writers are 


*Bibliography of Philosophy, Psychology, and Kindred Subjects. By BENJa- 
MIN RAND, PH.D. New York and London: The Macmillan Company. 
1905. 2 Volumes. 1192 pp. 
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given with the titles ‘of their books. Except that the list of the 
biographies of Swedenborg is notably imperfect, there is no reason 
to complain. The great volumes are printed in superior style. 


THe Aims OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.* 


Tue third meeting of the Religious Education Association was 
held in Boston, Feb. 12-16, 1905, and was largely attended, though 
simultaneous sessions were held by the different departments. The 
resulting volume shows the work of more than a hundred men and 
women dealing with the problems presented in colleges, theological — 
seminaries, churches, schools of all kinds, societies of young people, 
the home, the press, libraries, Summer assemblies, boys’ clubs, and 
elsewhere. It is all good reading. To us, the most interesting essay 
is that of Prof. T. J. Shahan, of the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, on “‘ What Cooperation is now possible in Religious Education 
between Catholics and Protestants?” He sees little room for co- 
operation because the Catholic must have teacher, books, and 
methods of his own. He describes the system of dividing public 
funds among the churches, but does not believe that can be done in 
America. He, therefore, proposes that a common aim in morality 
be all that is attempted at present. 


LIGHT FROM GEZER.f 


€ 


THE excavation of Gezer has laid bare the relics of the cave- 
dwellers, of the inhabitants of the time of Joshua, and of their suc- 
cessors down to the Crusades. From the wealth of material now at 
hand Mr. Macalister, of the Palestine Exploration Fund, has prepared 
a handsome popular volume which will meet the want of the average 
Bible reader in letting him see for himself the idolatries to which 
Israel came and which it did not abolish. No one can now doubt 
that the Biblical account of high-places and child-sacrifices, and 
other abominations, is true. 


* Proceedings of Third Annual Convention of the Religious Education Associa- 
_tion. Chicago. 1905. 525 pp. 
tBible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer. By R. A. S. MACALISTER. 
London and New York: Hodder & Stoughton. Illustrated. 1906. 
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